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Victor 
Herbert | 
now makes 
records 
only : -~ | ke 
for the : 
Victor 


June 1, 1911 
“‘T have entered into an agreement with the Victor Talking Machine Company to make 
exclusively for them, under my personal direction, records of Victor Herbert’s Orchestra; 
and have entered into this agreement because of the artistic merits of their goods and because 
of the great names represented in their record catalog.’’ 


You can take Victor Herbert’s word for it. 
America’s gifted composer is surely a competent ( AED aa 
authority on music. ty 

He realizes the Victor is the only instrument 
that brings to you the music of his orchestra as his orchestra actually plays it. 


So he joins the ranks of the world’s greatest artists who make records only for 
the Victor. 


The first Victor Records by Victor Herbert’s Orchestra 
Victor Purple Label Records, 10-inch, 75 cents 
60050 The Rosary 
60051 Melody in F 
Victor Purple Label Records, 12-inch, $1.25 
70046 Liebestraum (A Dream of Love) 
70047 Air for G String 
70048 March of the Toys (from “Babes in Toyland”) .... Herbert 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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The March of Events 


hearty approval of the country 

(south of the northern border 
states) for the passage of the reciprocity 
pact with Canada. It was his proposal, 
and it was his earnest campaign and his 
unyielding demand that secured it. It 
isa definite, clear-cut, praiseworthy accom- 
plishment to the President’s credit. 

But he owes its passage to the Demo- 
crats in both branches of Congress, and 
he has frankly and generously thanked 
them. This working-together of a Re- 
publican President and Democratic Repre- 
sentatives and Senators — against the 
majority of the Republicans in the Senate 

‘has been hailed as an evidence of 
the decay of partisanship. So it is; 
but it is also a striking evidence of the 
demand for tariff reduction. This de- 
mand among the people is stronger than 
party ties. 

The Democrats, therefore, in supporting 
the President were merely doing their 
irst duty — even from a partisan point 
of view, for the chief significance of the 
pact is as a first breach in our tariff wall. 
The removal and the lessening of duties 
on those necessities of life included in the 
jgtreement will have some effect in lower- 
ing the cost of living; but the economic 


Preset a TAFT has won the 


elect will not’ be very great over the 
Whole country. 


It is its political signifi- 


cance that gives it a larger importance. 
If we find, as we shall find, that the lower- 
ing of this wall has brought benefits, then 
it will be easier to lower other tariff walls. 
The stubborn Standpat Senators argued 
well when they maintained that this 
pact does violence to the sacred bulwark 
of high prctection; and the Progressive 
Republicans sadly lost influence by their 
opposition. They did not withstand the 
local ‘‘interests”’ of their neighborhoods 
the border states. 

The President has, perhaps, lost popu- 
larity among the Republicans that are 
sticklers for party-regularity. But he has 
gained favor and added respect among the 
masses of the people. For now he has 
done something — something definite and 
constructive. 

The Canadian Government has appealed 
to the people to demand the ratification 
of the agreement by their Parliament, 
and it is expected to succeed. 

The revision of the tariff last year, by 
the Payne-Aldrich Act, was a revision up- 
ward. The President was tricked, and 
the people were betrayed. This re- 
ciprocity measure is, so far as it goes, a 
first step in real reduction. And greater 
reductions must follow it. The future 
of Presidents and of parties will depend on 
the promptness with which they perceive 
this and the courage with which they act. 


Copyright, 1911, by Doubleday, Page & Co. All rights reserved. 
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DR. HARVEY W. WILEY 


AUTHOR OF THE PURE FOOD AND DRUGS ACT. THE RECENT EFFORT TO FORCE HIS RESIGNATION AS 

THE HEAD OF THE BUREAU OF CHEMISTRY AT WASHINGTON PROVOKED A WIDER POPU R 

APPROVAL OF HIS WORK THAN ANY OTHER PUBLIC SERVANT OF THIS GENERATION HAS RECEIVED 
(See “The March o 
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SENATOR JOHN SHARP WILLIAMS, OF MISSISSIPPI 


WHO, IN HIS FIRST TERM, HAS TAKEN A FOREMOST PLACE IN THE 
SENATE BY BRILLIANT DEBATING AND DEMOCRATIC LEADERSHIP 











MR. ERNEST THOMPSON SETON 


CHIEF SCOUT OF THE BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA, AN ORGANIZA- 
TION WHICH ALREADY HAS 300,000 MEMBERS IN THIS COUNTRY 

















MR. JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY 





THE MOST POPULAR OF OUR LIVING POETS. HE RECENTLY GAVE THE EARNINGS OF HIS LITERARY LIFE — PROP- 
vg OF THE VALUE OF $75,000 — TO THE SCHOOL BOARD OF INDIANAPOLIS, WHO WILL USE IT AS PART OF THE 
SITE }OR TWO NEW BUILDINGS, A PUBLIC LIBRARY AND AN ADMINISTRATION BUILDING FOR THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
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GENERAL BASIL W. DUKE 
WHOSE REMINISCENCES OF MORGAN’S CAVALRY.AND OF LIFE IN KENTUCKY SINCE THE 
WAR MAKES A NOTABLE CONTRIBUTION TO PRESENT-DAY AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL LITERATURE 
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MR. MONTAGUE GLASS 


THE CREATOR OF “ABE”? POTASH AND “MAWRUSS”’ PERLMUTTER, AMONG THE BEST-KNOWN CHAR- 
ACTERS IN CURRENT FICTION. HIS NEW BOOK, “ABE AND MAWRUSS,” IS JUST PUBLISHED 
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J. Earry Lee, Streets and Public Property Wm. Ho.iann, Mayor F. W. Bart ett, Police and Fire 
R. R. Nets, Water W. T. Henperson, Finance 


THE COMMISSION THAT GOVERNS DALLAS, TEX., 











AND THAT CUT THE ANNUAL COST OF STREET ARC LAMPS FROM $83 TO $60, MADE A PROFIT OF $20,000 WIT 
ITS WATER PLANT, AND OTHERWISE SHOWED THE RESULTS OF BUSINESS MANAGEMENT IN ITS AFFAIRS 
[See page 14hj/) 
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PROFESSOR PHILANDER P. CLAXTON 


THE NEW UNITED STATES COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION; FOR MANY YEARS PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION AT 
AND THE AUTHOR OF LEGISLATION THAT HAS REMODELED THE SCHOOL 
EDUCATIONAL WORKERS IN THE COUNTRY 


THE UNIVERSITY OF TENNESS 


SYSTEM OF THAT STATE—ONE OF THE MOST EFFECTIVE 
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MR. LOGAN WALLER PAGE 


DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC ROADS, UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, PRESIDENT OF 
THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR HIGHWAY IMPROVEMENT, THE CHIEF SCIENTIFIC ADVO- 


CATE OF THE PROPOSED GREAT NORTH-AND-SOUTH AND COAST-TO-COAST HIGHWAYS 
[See “The March 























A ROAD THAT HELPS A COMMUNITY 


ON WHICH HAULING COSTS ABOUT TEN CENTS A TON MILE 
[See ‘The March of Events."'} 








A ROAD THAT TAXES A COMMUNITY 


FOR OVER IT THE COST OF HAULING IS MORE THAN TWENTY-FIVE CENTS PER 
TON MILE. A FARM FIVE MILES FROM THE RAILROAD PAYS $1 A TON ROAD TAX 
































THE MOTOR TRUCK—-CHEAPER THAN FREIGHT OR EX- 
PRESS FOR SUBURBAN WORK WHEN THE ROADS ARE GOOD 














A STRONG ARGUMENT FOR GOOD ROADS 




















“BLACKHAWK,” ON THE EAGLE’S NEST, OVERLOOKING THE ROCK RIVER, ILL. 


THE COLOSSAL CONCRETE STATUE OF THE FAMOUS INDIAN CHIEF, RECENTLY 
FINISHED BY MR. LORADO TAFT, AND PRESENTED TO THE PEOPLE OF ILLINOIS 

















THE FIGHT ON DR. WILEY AND THE PURE 
FOOD LAW 


HERE is no better illustration of the 
difficulty of really effective govern- 
ment than the obstructions that have been 
put in the way of Dr. Wiley, the head of 
the Bureau of Chemistry at Washington. 
So long as the Pure Food and Drugs Act 
ran foul of only small violators, it was 
easy to enforce it; but, as soon as it hit 
the vested interests of the rich and strong, 
the most amazing series of successful 
obstructions were put in the way— so 
amazing and so successful that the story 
will be told with some fulness in the suc- 
ceeding numbers of this magazine. 

Here is a man — Dr. Harvey W. Wiley 
—who has given his whole working life 
to the protection of the people from bad 
and poisonous food and drugs. There is 
no more unselfish or devoted public ser- 
vant. He has time and again declined 
ders of lucrative and honorable private 
work. He has lived and labored for this 
one purpose. 

It is to him that we owe the law and the 
agitation for its enforcement. It is to 
him that we owe the education of the 
public which has brought state laws and 
municipal ordinances for pure food and 
drugs. It is to him that we owe such an 
important advance in more careful living 
aid such a quickening of the public 
conscience as we owe to hardly any other 
iving man; and the whole people are his 
Aebtors. He is the direct cause of a wider 
end safer public knowledge and of more 
healthful habits of life. 


II 


Still the Pure Food and Drugs Act is 
hot yet enforced against the great offenders. 
Ut. Wiley has had his hands tied from the 
ne of its enactment. The Board, whose 
uty it is to report violations of the law, 
sists of Dr. Wiley, Dr. Dunlap, a 
lemist, and Mr. McCabe, the solicitor 
t the Department of Agriculture. But 
i of the thousands of cases of adultera- 

ln and fraud that have been discovered, 
Wactically no cases against the strongest 
mporations and groups of law-breakers 
‘ve been brought to trial. Dr. Wiley 
baman of scientific distinction, of accur- 










THE FIGHT ON DR. WILEY AND THE PURE FOOD LAW 
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acy, and of responsibility. Yet his two 
associates on this board, men, to say the 
most for them, of far less ability and less 
distinction, have been permitted to check 
almost every move that he has made. 
The aged Secretary of Agriculture has 
given his confidence and his support to 
them and withdrawn it from Dr. Wiley. 

More than this — the Attorney-General, 
reversing an opinion prepared by one of 
his own subordinates and accepting an 
opinion by Mr. McCabe, declared that 
the referee board of distinguished chemists 
(the Remsen Board) was authorized by 
the law—a very dangerous and very 
doubtful construction of a plain statute; 
and this Board has been used to prevent 
the enforcement of the law against the 
use of benzoate of soda. This Remsen 
Board has never declared that benzoate 
of soda is a permissible preservative. It 
has never been asked whether it can be or 
is extensively used to preserve rotten food. 
It was asked only if it proved injurious 
to the health of strong young men when 
taken for a time in small quantities. They 
found that it did these young men no 
appreciable harm. Then this declaration 
was used to permit the canners and 
packers of rotten fruits and vegetables 
to continue to put them up in benzoate 
of soda. Even if benzoate of soda does 
no harm to health, its use in disguising 
rotten food brings it within the proper 
prohibition of the law. 

This incident is a good illustration of 
the way in which Dr. Wiley has been 
balked and_ hindered. Influences, 
legitimate and illegitimate, have been 
used to prevent the enforcement of the 
law in its most important applications. 

Inside the Government and outside, 
the manufacturers of dangerous and un- 
wholesome food and drugs have carried 
on a continuous and effective campaign 
against Dr. Wiley and his work. He has 
been practically without power to put the 
law into effect against strong offenders. 
He has been humiliated by being over- 
ruled by his subordinates. He has suffered 
from an inefficient administration of the 
Department of which his bureau is a 
part; for the venerable Secretary of Agri- 
culture is too old vigorously to administer 
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his great Department. Yet Dr. Wiley, 
purely for patriotic reasons, has suffered 
this hindrance and humiliation till some 


change might come which should unshackle - 


him. 

On the cutside the bad food and drug 
interests or some of them — have 
maintained a lobby in Washington, have 
kept “syndicate” newspaper writers in 
their pay to write about the unfairness and 
the injustice of the law and the unreason- 
ableness and “crankiness”’ of Dr. Wiley. 
One such organization—or pretended 
organization — some time ago sent a 
threatening letter to all the most im- 
portant periodicals, saying that large 
advertisers would withdraw their patron- 
age if they published articles favorable 
to the law! 

There has been an organized fight, 
therefore, against the law and the man. 
And, although the man’s official power 
has been curtailed, he has won — won 
such a victory for the people as will insure 
the continuance, with new vigor, of the 
campaign for pure food and drugs, by 
national law and by local laws. 


III 


The ‘“‘charge” against Dr. Wiley that 
proveked this popular outburst of ap- 
proval, is not worth explaining. He made 
an arrangement to pay Dr. Rusby, a dis- 
tinguished specialist, a higher rate for 
work per day than the law specified for 
per diem payments but less than the law 
permitted as a yearly salary. By this 
arrangement the services of Dr. Rusby 
to the Government were secured for 
less than if the letter of the law had been 
followed and he had been paid the yearly 
salary that the law specified — since he 
gave and was to give only a small part of 
his time to the work. This technical 
violation of the letter of the law — if it 
were a violation of its real meaning — 
has long been customary in many depart- 
ments of the Government; for it has com- 
mon sense and economy to commend it. 

When the Attorney-General wrote that 
this offence deserved “condign punish- 
ment,”—the Attorney-General — what 
shall be said of him with respect? Surely 
it was a narrow and silly recommendation. 


THE WORLD’S WORK 


He put a greater value on a microscopic 
legal technicality than on the incalculable 


more to the health and happiness of the 
people than the work of many Presidents 
and Attorneys-General. Dr. Wiley’s 
“offence”? was instantly forgotten by the 
public, which has some common sense if 
not much legal knowledge. But the accu- 
sation was important for this reason: it 
showed the determination of those who 
brought it to get rid of him. 

Now, if Dr. Wiley deserves dismissal 


for any sufficient reason, it is proper and it 4 


is the duty of somebody to present such 
a reason. But to propose ‘“‘condign pun- 
ishment” for saving the public money by 
following a common custom of paying for 
professional service — that shows a per- 
sonal and private purpose to be rid of him. 


IV 


The upshot of it all is that Dr. Wiley 
has been made a sort of popular hero. 
Now popular heroism has decided dis- 
advantages and even dangers. It is fair 
to Dr. Wiley to say that he has not sought 
such a place on the stage. He has his 


appreciation of his work is of course wel- 
comed by him, as it ought to be. But 
mere personal popularity and a_ personal 
“fight” are likely to obscure the main 
matter at stake. The main matter is 
the Pure Food and Drugs Act — not only 
nor mainly Dr. Wiley and his personal 
vindication, but the firm and permanent 
establishment of this fact and purpose: 
that no opposition of interested law- 
breakers, no personal jealousies, no de- 
partmental feuds, no infirm and feeble 
administration of any Department, 10 
narrow legal technicalities shall longer 
hinder the execution of the law that 
guards the health of the people. This 
is of far greater importance than anybody's 
tenure of office or than anybody’s official 


vanities (who hasn’t?) and the ref 


service of a man whose work is woah 
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“face” or dignity. 

It has been made plain that the adminis 
tration of the Agricultural Departmen! 
is feeble. Feuds and cliques are nol 
permitted to obstruct the law in well 
administered institutions. And it has 
again been made plain by the Attorney: 
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General that this is a ‘legal’? adminis- 
tration; and, again, that the President’s 
iable qualities lead him to patch-up 
nd smooth-over troubles that become 
worse With every patching and smoothing 
and can then be removed only after 
public discussion and possible scandal. 
The incident ought and seems likely 
to bring big results in rallying public 
opinion to the support of the law and of 
its author and zealous and useful guardian. 
The investigation by the Congressional 
Committee that has the subject in hand 
will bring out facts that are likely to make 
the law far stronger than it has ever been. 
IS THIS “REPRESENTATIVE” GOVERNMENT? 
[’ HAS not been a good year to argue 
that the people may not be trusted 
with the initiative and the referendum. 
The Pennsylvania legislature adjourned 
after six months of wrangling, during which 
it “considered” bills aggregating 20,000 
large pages of print — 100 volumes of 200 
pages each. Of course no one could possibly 
have read, much less thought over, such 
a mass of proposed legislation. Not a 
single measure of large public policy was 
passed, not one in the people’s interest; 
but plenty of appropriations and _ bills 
of private and partisan political value 
were shoved through — many of them on 
the last night of the session. On that 
night the legislators showed their atten- 
tion to the state’s business by bombarding 
one another with books, calendars, and the 
contents of squirtguns, till the floor was 
deep in debris. One member paraded 
the chamber with a three-gallon bucket 
of water, frequently refilled, which he 
emptied over the heads of other members. 
Another law-maker put on the coat and 
helmet of a policeman and went about 
seizing fellow-legislators and dragging them 
about the floor. A Philadelphia news- 
paper account reads: 


While few listened, and those who listened heard 
only the din of cheers, hoots, whistles, the hubbub 
caused by legislators who called to one another across 
the hall and the sustained roar of the conversation of 
half a hundred men who were talking at once, legisla- 
tive awards and punishment were allotted by Speaker 
Cox in the House to-day. 

By trading with appropriation bills, by bartering 
measure for measure, the registrar bills, the Capitol 
Park bill and other legislation were forced through the 


BRITAIN’S POLITICAL REVOLUTION 
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legislature. To-day some of those who had gone along 
were paid off for service performed, and some who 
refused saw a portion of their appropriations for 
charity of their counties snatched away by the machine, 
in order that some “regular” might make a “good 
showing in his district.” 

* * * tk * * 

On the floor of the House the Philadelphia delegation 
was conducting a pitched battle with the country 
members, who occupy the centre section. The missiles 
were bills torn from the calendars. Copies of the 
school code, which is a bulky volume, were sent hurling 
across the hall. 

Members stood in the aisles and bombarded other 
members who had constructed ramparts composed 
of House calendars of bills. There were also diversions, 
little bits of impromptu vaudeville by the versatile 
among the idlers. Legislators from rural districts 
decked out in paper caps, capered about the chamber. 
When a paper wad hit the cap the lucky shot was 
applauded. 

One fat member of the House found his fun in donning 
a little girl’s hat and striving, by means of facial con- 
tortions, to so convulse the clerks with merriment that 
they would be unable to proceed with the business 
on hand. 

This was a part of the setting for Speaker Cox’s 
whirlwind finish of the legislature. The amended 
appropriation bills from the Senate were not read 
either by the title or number. The reading clerk was 
stopped by the roll call sometimes while reaching for 
a bill. 

“Abbott, Ailman, Akers, Allen, Alter, Anderson, 
Young and the speaker,” droned a clerk. 

“One hundred and ninety members having voted 
in the affirmative, the amendments are agreed to,’’. 
Cox would announce, and the trick was done. 


Is it any wonder that after such a legis- 
lature had adjourned it found out that 
it had passed bills for which not three men 
among them would have voted had they 
known what they were about? Among 
other measures, a “‘ripper,” disorganizing 
the governments of seventeen cities, and 
a notorious divorce provision — slipped 
through, to universal consternation. 

This performance was by no means 
unique. No one can read without dis- 
gust the story of the “doings” of the 
legislatures of Ohio, New York, Con- 
necticut, or Illinois this year. Such events 
give a powerful impetus to the movement 
for direct legislation. 


BRITAIN’S POLITICAL REVOLUTION 


OOLIGANISM is not peculiar to 
American legislatures. The British 
House of Commons, hitherto regarded as 
the most conservative and decorous of 
bodies, has given an astonishing spectacle 
ofit. In ascene unprecedented in England, 
“last-ditch” opponents of the Veto Bill — 
which effectually destroys the power of 
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the House of Lords, sons of noble and 
aristocratic houses, revealed themselves 
as a set of rowdies and blackguards. 
The House of Commons has been through 
many stirring times, but never before was 
the Speaker obliged, because of riotous 
acts, to adjourn the House until the 
privileged class of England realized that 
the people were at last really minded to 
take full authority into their own hands. 

The British social crisis has been so slow 
in coming to a head that we in America 
have lost interest in it. Our way is to 
discount in advance things which we are 
convinced are inevitable. It seems to 
be the English way — if one can be sure 
of anything about the English character, 
which recently has either very much 
altered or come to be much better under- 
stood — not to realize a thing until it is 
actually at hand. Certain it is, England 
is now moved to the depth of her being 
by the seriousness of the social and po- 
litical transformation now upon her. This 
unseemly Parliamentary incident is a 
dramatic measure of the depth of political 
feeling. 

AS OTHERS SEE US 


ROFESSOR L. T. HOBHOUSE, one 
of the keenest observers among 
English public men, paid a visit to the 
United States in the spring. He started 
back resolved to abstain from putting any 
“impressions” into writing; but, when 
he got home and was asked what he had 
seen, he so vividly realized how erroneous 
the common British opinion of us is on 
one point, that he has felt bound to record 
a vigorous correction. 

It is the common belief abroad, and it 
was Mr. Hobhouse’s belief before he 
visited us, that the people of the United 
States, complacent in their prosperity, 
are blindly proud of their Constitution, 
indifferent to the social progress making 
in the rest of the world, and impotently 
resigned to the corrupt rule of the boss 
and the machine. The foreign impression 
is that ‘“‘the United States is to be re- 
garded as an example of the comparative 
failure of democracy on a large scale — 
and that the failure lies deep in the in- 
dividualistic temper of the people and 
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their satisfaction with commercial and 


material ideals.” It is against this 
view that Mr. Hobhouse protests. He 
declares: ¢ 


They are in full revolt against the domination of 
capital. Far from acquiescing in political corruption 
they have become more acutely sensitive to it than we 
are. They scent it everywhere, they cry out at every 
suspicion of a fresh case, and they will not, as we do, 
acquiesce in any hushing up. The men of intellect 
and education have entirely thrown off their indifference 
to public affairs. Politics form the constant theme 
of eager discussion; and, if many good men still hesi- 
tate to enter the political field themselves, it is not 
from indifference, but because they have not yet gath- 
ered sufficient strength to cope with the tyranny of the 
machine. Educated men no longer believe individual- 
ism to be the last word of political philosophy, or the 
Constitution of the United States the supreme wisdom 
of statesmanship. On the contrary, almost every 
thoughtful American that I met is chafing at the 
barriers which the Constitution opposes to social 
progress and reasonable industrial legislation. 


Our problem, as this English observer 
sees it, is not quite the same as that with 
which the English are struggling — though 
in both countries and everywhere else the 
large underlying problem is the same — 
how to make the great new industrial 
and commercial forces the servants and 
not the masters of society. But in 
England the question presses from the 
side of poverty. Of the massive poverty 
so conspicuous in every street in England, 
the traveller saw here absolutely nothing. 
He supposes we must have poor, but he 
saw none. The ragged, diseased, unclean, 
forlorn creatures who are a regular part 
of the stage furniture that one sees in 
England as a matter of course every day 
on the way to business or pleasure, play 
no part in the American scene. Ameri- 
cans are faced by the problem of wealth 
—how prevent it from seizing power? 
And as to this question the English traveler 
found the whole country so amazingly 
alive that he needs must tell his own 
countrymen that they were preposterously 
mistaken in ever dreaming us contented. 

Particularly did Mr. Hobhouse note the 
awakened opinion and conscience among 
what he calls “the educated classes.” 
He found most striking the prevalence of 
advanced social views in our universities. 
Englishmen, he tells them, can have no 
idea of what this means, the body of 
university students and graduates here 
being incomparably greater than in the 
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British Isles. In most American uni- 
versities, too, the sociological subjects 

developed to an extent unheard of 
“Altogether,”’ he exclaims, 
“one might hazard the prediction that 
what the universities think to-day, the 
United States will think to-morrow; and 
the universities are thinking in terms of a 
heightened social consciousness, and a 
singularly broad and generous interpre- 
tation of social duty and the common 
good.” 

There are some people living in the 
United States who do not appreciate 
what is going on here quite as keenly as 
this disinterested, clear-eyed visitor. 


A TRAFFIC REVOLUTION 


| of the hardest blows ever given 
to the industrial and commercial 
East, and one of the biggest ‘‘boosts”’ 









ever given to the industrial and com- 
mercial Middle-West came from the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in the form 
of its decision on the “long and short” 
haul railroad rates of the country. 
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The present decision includes ‘‘com- 
modity” rates as well. Practically it 
sweeps away the whole rate structure of 
the country. 

The decision does not disregard water 
competition. The gist of it is to the effect 
that water competition to the Pacific 
coast is keenest from New York, Boston, 
etc.; fairly keen from a section of the 
country lying inland from New York, and 
bounded on the east by a line from Buffalo 
to Pittsburgh to Wheeling; less keen 
from a region west of a line running from 
Lake Huron just east of Chicago and 
thence down to the Gulf; and non-existent 
from the region that lies west of a line 
drawn from Grand Portage, Minn., west 
of Kansas City to the Gulf. 

Therefore the decision divides the 
United States into zones. From zone 
No. 1 railroads are not allowed to charge 
any higher rates to points like Spokane 
and Reno than they charge to Pacific 
coast points. From zone No. 2 they may 


charge seven per cent. more than to 
Pacific coast ports. 


From zone No. 3 
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“THE OLD WAY” 


A haul from St. Paul to Seattle that cost $160, cost $180 to Spokane, $20 being added as the cost of the 
backward haul from the coast 


For years there has been agitation over 
he practice of charging a rate on freight 
tm Eastern points to interior points in 
he far West — Spokane and Reno, for 
sample — equal to the rate to the Pacific 
vast, plus the rate back to the interior 
ont. Decision had followed decision, 
| showing a tendency to eliminate this 
stem of making rates. Most decisions, 
lowever, affected only ‘‘class_ rates.” 










they may charge fifteen per cent. more; 
and from zone No. 4, twenty-five per 
cent. more. 

To understand the sweeping nature of 
this new railroad rate system it is necessary 
first to understand that, heretofore, New 
York, New England, and the whole East 
competed on equal terms for the markets 
of the Far West against Chicago and the 
producing industrial and commercial cen- 
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tres of the Middle West. This was accom- 
plished by means of a blanket rate. The 
establishment of a zone system eliminat- 
ing the blanket rate means that, hereafter, 
manufacturers, wholesalers, and all com- 
mercial shippers from points in the East 
to points in the disputed territory may be 
charged twenty-five per cent. more than 
the through rate to the Pacific coast, 
while manufacturers and shippers in the 
Middle West cannot be charged more than 
seven per cent. above this through rate. 
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many powerful economic tendencies which 
are steadily pushing the manufacturing 
and commercial centres of the countgy 
from the East to the West. It establisife 
a powerful discrimination in favor of 
zone No. 2 as against zones No. 4 and No. 3, 
and a less powerful discrimination in 
favor of zone No. 3 against No. 4. 

It will result, therefore, in taking away 
from New England, New York, and New 
Jersey some of their power to deal in and 
manufacture commodities for consump- 
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Rates from zone 1 to Spokane cannot be any higher tha 
cent. higher; from zone 3, fifteen per cent. higher; 


The results will not be serious to the 
railroads in the long run. 
will mean a reduction of $5,000,000 or 
more on all the business affected, this 
reduction being in net earnings. 
this point of view nothing revolutionary 
is involved in the decision. 
point of view of affected area in the West, 
the decision will ultimately result in 
lowering freight rate and therefore in 
stimulating growth and reducing the cost 
of living. 

From the standpoint of the commercial 
and industrial United States lying be- 
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n rates to Seattle; from zone 2 they may be seven pet # ne 
and from zone 4, twenty five per cent. higher ‘ 
at 
tion in the Rocky Mountain country.§ y 
Possibly they The tendency will be to throw this com-§ 4, 
merce more and more into Chicago tert-§ og 
tory and into industrial and jobbing§ o¢ 
From centres even in zone No. 1. _ If this Rocky 
Mountain territory ever becomes a thickly}, 
From the populated and important part of the 
consuming United States — which luck-f 4, 
ily for the East it is not to-day—theg 4, 
incidents of this decision will be one Of j, 
the factors that will help to make Chicago. jo, 
St. Louis, and Kansas City rivals of NevfF 9, 
York as a wholesale merchandiser, anf p,, 
rivals of New England as a manufacturelg) 91) 
On the whole, the decision is probabh§ tp, 


tween the Missouri River and the Atlantic 
seaboard the decision is simply one of 
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FROM A BURDEN 


to the interior centres, Chicago, St. Louis, 
etc., the advantages to which they are 
eographically entitled. Moreover, it is 
much better that sound principles, in 
making a rate to the Far West, be estab- 
lished now, before the Far West has become 
an important consumer of Eastern pro- 
ducts, than it would to wait until a gigantic 
trade had grown up between the East and 
the Far West and then sweep it away. 

It is possible that one indirect result of 
the decision will be a great stimulation of 
ocean traffic from the Eastern seaboard to 
the Pacific, representing a desperate effort 
on the part of the East to hold by water 
what it has lost by rail. The completion 
of the Panama Canal becomes a more and 
more vital economic factor every month. 


FROM A BURDEN TO A NUISANCE 


R. BRYAN, who has so long been 
a burden to the Democratic party, 
surely does not wish to make himself: a 
nuisance. After trying in vain to force his 
programme for tariff-reform on the Demo- 
cratic leaders of the House of Represen- 
tatives when they framed their woollen 
schedule, he continued his dictatorial 
attitude by asking every Democrat who 
is put forward by his friends as a possible 
nominee for the Presidency, a set of ques- 
tions — with the implied threat that those 
who did not answer according to his wish 
would encounter his opposition. He pub- 
lished, too, in his paper, a long list of the 
names of Democrats who might be con- 
sidered worthy of the Presidential nomin- 
ation; and among them were a number 
whose characters and careers do not en- 
title them to consideration for any high 
office; but from the list Governor Harmon 
of Ohio, was ostentatiously excluded. 
These dictatorial activities of Mr. Bryan 
have been received with some open and 
much suppressed indignation. It seems, 
therefore, a friendly act to remind him that 
the chance of his party’s success is directly 
in proportion to its independence of his 
leadership or interference; for he is the 
only man of our time who has three times 
been defeated for the Presidency — the 
only man who has proved three times 
that he cannot win. His party must win 
under other leadership if it is to win at all. 
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ANOTHER WAY WITH CONVICTS 


T WAS in Iceland, according to Mr. 
Hall Caine’s story, that a condemned 
man toiled through a lonesome journey 
and presented himself at the prison door 
with the committal papers in his pocket. 
It is in Oregon that, in sober fact, a 
governor telephones to the penitentiary 
superintendent to ask a convict to get on 
a street-car and come down to the state- 
house, so that he may inquire if he wouldn’t 
like leave of absence to go home to his 
farm and save the crops. 

Governor Oswald West believes that 
“men in the penitentiary are, on the 
average, about the same as the men you 
meet outside. They respond to confi- 
dence and kindness more quickly, because 
they are unfortunate.’”’ Therefore he is 
putting the Oregon penitentiary on the 
honor system. He began by proposing 
to a number of selected prisoners to go 
out daily and work on the farm and roads 
without a guard, coming back to sleep 
every night. They jumped at the chance. 
‘Of course, there’s brush out there, and 
it would be easy to get away. Besides, 
it’s summer with plenty to eat out-of- 
doors, and it’s easy to sleep out-of-doors. 
But this will be an experiment on which 
the future of the men who will come to 
this place will depend. They will be 
treated like slaves or like men according 
to their behavior. What do you say? 
I only want your word of honor, and don’t 
give it if you can’t keep it.” 

So all summer something like 150 men 
have been out-of-doors in the country 
about Salem, mending roads, beautifying 
the grounds of the tuberculosis hospital, 
raising crops and milking cows, digging 
wells and building fences, and, without 
the suggestion of a guard, finding their 
way back to prison at nightfall. Only 
two have broken parole. One of them was 
caught and is back in prison, without a 
friend among the men to speak to him. 

The convict who went home to work 
his farm during the summer is still there, 
but he is expected back at Salem in the 
early fall. The crop was all that stood 
between his family and destitution, and 
Governor West thought it first-rate econ- 
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omy to save that family from becoming 
a public burden, by the easy method of 
letting the convicted man serve out his 
sentence in two or three winter terms — 
to say nothing of the moral effect on the 
man himself of knowing that he wastrusted. 

The shoe-making machinery at the 
penitentiary has been getting old, and 
last summer the time came to get new. 
The Governor telephoned to the superin- 
tendent and asked him to send down the 
best workman in that department. 
“Here,” the Executive said to him after 
a talk, “here is some money. I wish you 
would go to Portland and Oregon City 
and the other places where they are mak- 
ing shoes, and find out all you can about 
the best methods of manufacture and the 
best machinery to buy.” The man had 
not been outside the prison wall for seven 
years. He took two weeks to execute 
his mission; he was at Portland during 
the Rose Festival, and mingled with the 
crowds — but he came back, and is making 
shoes with the new machinery now. 

The other day the Governor asked the 
thirty-four men in the brick-yards whether 
they would like to have their guards 
removed. It is not a bad sign that they 
did not instantly say yes. “Let me 
know when you want them taken away 
and I’ll see that it is done,” said the 
Governor. 

Maybe it is a strange thing to do — to 
let convicts decide for themselves whether 
or not they shall be guarded and locked 
up. Yet already there are evidences that 
when men leave the Salem prison they 
go out, not like ordinary penitentiary 
graduates, crushed in spirit, weakened in 
body, and hardened in crime, but men 
who have learned to work, to keep their 
word and their self-control, and who have 
regained the greatest thing in the world 
— their self-respect. 


A SPARKLING SPECIMEN OF EDUCATIONAL 
LITERATURE 


OSTON merchants have been making 
loud complaint because young men 

and women who seek employment, cannot 
“address envelopes or bundle tags in a 
way so they can be read,”’ although they 
have had eight years in the public schools. 
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The bad handwriting of these youngsters 
seems to be explained to the common 
mind by this extract from last year’s 
report of the Boston School Committee: 


“Tmproving the penmanship of the pupils in the 
public schools, has long béen recognized as a matter 
of great importance. Poor handwriting has been the 
despair of the teachers and the reproach of the 
business men. Rapid and _ legible penmanship 
has been at times regarded as one of the lost arts, 
and were it not for the general adoption of the type- 
writer, the demand for better handwriting by the 
graduates of the public schools would be far louder 
than it is at present. 

“To meet this insistent demand, the schools have 
labored unceasingly and at times almost desparingly. 
Slant has given way to upright, upright to medial, 
etc.; each system being hailed in turn as the all-to- 
be-desired path to legibility and speed. The employ- 
ment of supervisors of penmanship has been con- 
sidered as well as the adoption of a single writing 
book in place of the ten or twelve copy books on 
the authorized list. In 1907 it was decided to try an 
entirely different method and the board authorized 
the adoption of a system of business writing to be used 
exclusively in East Boston schools. In June 
1910 the board of superintendents recommended to 
the committee that this system be adopted for all the 
elementary schools throughout the city.” 


Think of the School Committee of 
Boston writing all this dull stuff about 
so simple a matter! If the subject were 
not within the domain of ‘‘ Education,” 
where plain things have a way of becoming 
difficult and complex, a person of common 
sense might be tempted to say: 

“Give the ‘kids’ copy-books of any 
sort and make ’em practice — practice 
long and carefully.”” That method surely 
has been successful for a very long time 
in very many lands and languages. 


THE INCOME-TAX CERTAIN, AND SOME 
INCIDENTAL RESULTS 


T IS now practically certain that an 
Income-tax amendment to the Fed- 
eral Constitution will be approved by the 
legislatures of three-fourths of the states 
and thus become effective. Thirty-one 
states have now ratified it —— 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 

South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Washington 
Wisconsin 


Maine 
Maryland 
Michigan 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 


Alabama 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Georgia 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Towa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 





“THE DANGERS AND CRITICISM OF THE PUBLIC” 


Since Only four more votes are needed 
there is little doubt of the ratification of 
the amendment next winter. We shall 
then be where we thought we were in Mr. 
(yveland’s time when Congress passed an 
income-tax act, which was declared un- 
constitutional by the Supreme Court 
after a considerable sum had been collected 
by the Government. If this act had stood, 
the popular demand for tariff reduction 
would undoubtedly have re-asserted itself 
sooner. 

There are very grave objections to an 
income-tax — objections in theory and in 
practice, particularly in practice. The 
fgopponents of it in England have often 
declared that it provokes the most out- 
rageous untruthfulness and demoralizing 
evasions. In this respect it is like all other 
personal-property taxes. 


But it has two merits. It throws the 


burden. of taxation on the well-to-do and 
the rich, and not on the poor; and it is 
another source of revenue to the Govern- 
ment, which will make it easier to reduce 
taxation by tariff. Tariff reform will be 
easier to bring about when the Govern- 


ment can raise revenue in another way. 
This was Mr. Cleveland’s aim; and the 
failure of the act that was passed in his 
time has ever since made any radical re- 
duction of the tariff impossible. 

Those who wish to make a thorough 
study of the income tax will find the book 
by Professor Seligman, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, on the subject the fullest source 
of information. 


“THE DANGERS AND CRITICISM OF THE 
PUBLIC ”’ 


R. E. H. GARY, Chairman of the 
Board of Directors of the United 
States Steel Corporation, in the early 
summer said to the Congressional com- 
mittee that was investigating his company: 
“I believe we must come to enforced 
publicity and governmental control of cor- 
porations. I should be very glad 
if we could know exactly where we stand 
and could be free from the dangers and 
titicism of the public.”’ 
About enforced publicity and national 
governmental regulation (not control), 
of interstate corporations, the public 
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has pretty clearly made up its mind — that 
these things are necessary. Two Presi- 
dents, Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Tait, 
have recommended national incorporation 
of them; and, as matters now stand, the 
Government has the power of gaining 
complete knowledge of such corporations 
by reason of the two per cent. tax on their 
net earnings, and it has the power of 
regulation by actions-at-law under the 
anti-trust act. Enforced publicity and 
regulation, therefore, are already come —— 
somewhat awkwardly and indirectly; and 
at some time, by additional legislation, they 
are likely to be exercised in a more direct 
way. 

And not only does the public approve 
such powers of enforced publicity and 
regulation, but many managers of great 
corporations also approve it, as Mr. Gary 
does. Mr. Gary, being a far-sighted man 
and a man of public spirit, favors publicity 
and regulation, it is fair to him to assume, 
for the same reasons that other far-sighted 
and public-spirited men favor them — for 
the public good, and in order to relieve 
great corporations from the temptation 
to secret and underground activities. 

But his other reason is less sound and 
much narrower and much less clearly 
thought out — that they might be ‘‘free 
from the dangers and criticism of the 
public.”’ In the first place, enforced publi- 
city is not going to free corporations from 
“the dangers and criticism of the public.” 
On the contrary, it will bring them frankly 
within the range of such “dangers and 
criticism.”” That is precisely what it is 
meant to.do. No public business ought to 
be done except by the full light of such 
“dangers and criticism”; and a great 
corporation with many stockholders, 
such as the Steel Corporation, is public 
business. 

This is written —dull and common- 
place as it is true — as an evidence and 
reminder of the great change that is 
taking place in the public thought and 
mood. It is the change from regarding 
a corporation as a purely private thing to 
regarding it as a public thing. A public 
thing surely it is, for it owes its life and its 
especial privileges (such as limited persona] 
liability) to the public. As soon as a 
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business becomes a corporation, it be- 
comes a public thing. And then it be- 
comes directly exposed to “the dangers 
and criticism of the public,” as it ought 
and as it was meant to become. 

A little while ago, corporations, especially 
the big corporations, forgot this obvious 
fact. Hence the necessity of such sharp 
reminders as court decisions against them. 
But, when we come to a frank under- 
standing of their essentially public nature 
and when they are conducted openly and 
without special or unfair privileges and 
advantages, there will be no “dangers” 
in the ‘‘criticism of the public.” 


GOD HELP THE HELPLESS! WILL YOU? 


SORT of governmental regulation 

of business at the other extreme 
of the commercial world is the task under- 
taken in a ten-year programme of the 
National Consumers’ League. One item 
in the programme of this admirable or- 
ganization is the creation of ‘minimum 
wage boards”’ by state legislation — boards 
which shall have power to fix a minimum 
wage in certain industries. Such boards 
have long existed in Australia and have 
very lately been introduced in England. 
Their purpose is to forbid the employ- 
ment especially of women and children 
in the “ subnormal”’ industries for less than 
a wage which these governmental boards 
determine. 

The subnormal industries, as they are 
classified by the Consumers’ League, are 
retail shops—especially department stores— 
the needle trades, and the cotton mills. It 
is in these that the lowest wages are found 
and the worst working conditions are 
permitted. 

There is something artificial in any 
effort to fix wages by law, as there is some- 
thing artificial in the effort to fix prices 
of products by law. But there is this 
difference between the price of labor and 
the price of products: the price of labor 
directly involves human life, especially 
when wages fail to give subsistence. To 
forbid a starving wage is, in effect, to 
employ the police power of govern- 
ment to protect human life. This is a 
realadifference in economics and in morals, 
but it is a kind of difference about which 
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lawyers and courts can wrangle endlessly, 
And it may as well be confessed that the 
setting of a minimum wage is a somewhat 
dangerous power for the state to assume 
or to assign to any officer or commissio1 

Yet what are we going to do in the pres. 
ence of such facts as every student of our 
industrial life knows to exist —in the 
presence of the employment of women and 
children, who are economically helpless, 
for starvation wages? Youcan find many 
questions easier to answer. 

Perhaps you can help, if you will, by 
taking the trouble to make such a practice 
disreputable anywhere it occurs within 
the range of your influence. 
best way, perhaps the only way, toa 
remedy. 


THE CONFUSION OF MEN IN HIGH PLACES 


UDGE GARY and other managers of 
great productive corporations have 
gone so far as to express a wish that the 
Government would not only regulate 
them but fix the prices that they may 
charge for their products. 

Whether any great manager really 
wishes the Government to fix prices i 
doubtful — unless we assume that the 
Government would thus try to guarantee 
an income on their inflated securities. 
The opinion is doubtless an expression 
of irritation or a reductio ad absurdum to 
show the folly of any sort of regulation. 
But great managers are not all great eco- 
nomists. And any economist will tell 
you that the moment the Government 
should undertake to fix prices for products 
it would do what governments have many 
times tried and have always failed to 
accomplish — necessarily failed. Our Gov- 
ernment regulates (and in a measure fixes) 
the prices for certain kinds of service — 
railway service, for instance. But, while 
even this has its grave economic dangers. 
such service is different from products. 

Those who favor the governmental 
ownership of all production of course favot 
the governmental fixing of prices; but 
that is a degree of economic radicalism 
that we have not yet reached. Anq 
when men like Mr. Gary advise the gov 
ernmental fixing of the prices of products 
——and men like the Attorney-General 0! 
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the United States, who in his Detroit 

address seemed to lead up to this con- 

clusion — they are likely to throw our 

gradual efforts at necessary regulation into 
mfusion in the public mind, if not into 

discredit. 

WHY ARE INDUSTRIAL LEADERS DEBARRED 

FROM PUBLIC LIFE ? 


HAT harm was done by the era of 
secrecy in great corporations ? 
You can get one measure of such harm by 
considering the following rather sad facts: 

Among the ablest organizers and mana- 
gers of our time, the biggest practical men 
Aare the organizers and managers of Big 
Business. Many of them are in fact 
“reat captains.”” Now in all govern- 
ments and in all times the effort and the 
hope of patriotic communities have been to 
put great captains into the public service. 
For government is our most important 
business and it should command the service 
of the ablest men. In all times, too, the 
way to fame has been the public service. 
Great men who have well built and well 
developed and well conducted govern- 
ments have been most honored by their 
countrymen. It is to them that monu- 
ments are built. It is their deeds that 
make history. There is no other career 
that leads, for really great men, to higher 
service or to more enduring rewards. 
All this is true in our time and in our 
country as it has always been true in all 
other times and all other countries. 

Yet in our time and in our country, 
where is the great ‘‘captain of industry” 
whom the people would trust with high 
public office? Many of them are honest 
and patriotic men, but they are practically 
all under public suspicion. The business 
of being a captain of industry is — from 
the popular point of view — a discredited 
business among us. 

Perhaps you will say that this is one of 
the faults of our democracy — that the 
public prefers the service of plausible 
demagogues and of commonplace men. 
On the contrary, if you will make a careful 
study of the public men of the last fifty 
years whose service the public holds in the 
highest esteem, you will find that it soon 
forgets the commonplace men and the 


mere demagogues. The greater the man 
the surer his chances of grateful remem- 
brance. 

The gist of the matter, therefore, is 
that our captains of industry and our great 
organizers have their own class to blame 
for the practical closing of the door to 
them of the most honorable of all kinds of 
service. They have provoked the suspi- 
cion of the public, because such of them as 
have sought and acquired high public 
office have, as a rule, got it illegitimately 
or used it suspiciously. 

But, no matter whose fault it be, the un- 
fortunate fact remains that the very class 
of men who have conspicuous ability to 
administer public affairs are for this gen- 
eration debarred. And this is unfortunate 
alike for this class of men, for the public, 
and for the Government. 

When corporations are regarded frankly 
as public business and are so conducted, 
their successful management may become 
the natural training for the successful 
administration of that larger public busi- 
ness which we call government. 


REDUCING THE RAILROAD DEATH LIST 


— every hour of every day of 
the 365 days in the year someone 
was killed on the railroads, and 35 per cent. 
of them were railroad men,” said Mr. R. 
C. Richards, the chief claim agent of the 
Chicago and North Western Railway, “‘and 
because every five minutes some one was 


9 


injured on the railroads,” the manage- 
ment of the North Western decided to 
start a safety campaign. ‘We began the 
work last summer by holding meetings of 
the division officers and men to explain 
to them the fearful and unnecessary waste 
of human life, and to get their codperation.” 

After holding these meetings on all 
seventeen divisions of the system, “safety 
committees’’ composed of men and officers 
were appointed on each division, and in 
the shops, roundhouses, yards, and larger 
stations. These committees meet once 
a month, the company paying them for 
their time, the men serving not less than 
six months nor more than twelve months. 
The members have ‘‘safety-first’’ buttons 
to designate their office and authority. 
When these committees discover defec- 
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tive conditions, customs, or careless prac- 
tices, they are expected to see that the nec- 
essary improvement or remedy is brought 
about. If the discovery applies to the 
whole system, it is referred to the Central 
Safety Committee, composed of officers 
of the road, with the chief claim agent 
as chairman. There are now about 473 
officers and employees serving on these 
safety committees. They make frequent 
tours of inspection and send in reports. 
Safety bulletins are distributed among 
all employees, and posted in places where 
they congregate. Little pasters similar 
to the following are put on all the pay- 
checks, and, when cash is paid out, they 
are given with the money, a different one 
being used each month to attract attention. 





In case of doubt, adopt the safe 
course. Speed must always 


give way to safety. 











Although the system has been in effect 
for only ten months (in full effect only 
five months), it has already brought about 
much better conditions. In April the per- 
sonal injuries reported showed a decrease 
from 809 cases to 420. More remark- 
able still, among the employees who have 
hazardous occupations, such as trainmen, 
the decrease that month was 62 per cent. 
and during that month neither a passenger, 
nor a trainman, nor a switchman, nor a 
station-man, nor a bridge-man, nor a car- 
repairer, nor an inspector was killed. In 
less than eleven months the North Western 
had 54 fewer deaths and 1559 fewer in- 
juries than it had during the same period 
a year ago — a decrease of 1613 cases. 

If the same percentage of reduction in 
the number of accidents on all the rail- 
roads in the United States could be made, 
it would mean that, instead of 84,040 
passengers and employees injured and 
killed, there would be only 44,154. Nearly 
40,000 lives a year would be saved. 


HOW SAFE TRAVEL IS WON 
peels while ago, dashing through 


the night at a speed of sixty miles 
an hour, the “Federal Express,’’ bound 
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from Washington to Boston, left the track 
near Bridgeport, Conn., and plunged over § jt 
an embankment. Twelve were killed, 
fifty injured. The accident was due to 1 
















the engineer’s failure to slow down w hy 
the train came to a “cross-over” switch. Ar 
Why he failed will never be known: he is J we 
dead. He may have been dead or insen- 4 f,j] 
sible before the train reached the switch. [ wh; 
A few days later a train in the New York } yo 
subway suddenly came to a stop between apr 
stations. Hurrying forward, guards found § yit 
that the engineer had died at his post, pro- J ,. 
bably of heart disease. In consequence or 
of popular clamor several years ago, the 190 
New York subway trains are equipped with} hi 
a safety device which stops the train auto- J, | 
matically when the engineer’s pressure Ff gec 
on a button for any reason ceases. But ff joy 
for that device, there would have been a § tha 
tragedy probably greatly exceeding the J the 
tragedy at Bridgeport. There might not J j<6 
have been an accident at Bridgeport were | the 
railroads forced to equip their trains with | ota 
every safety device. 025 
II P 
, few 
And every increase of safety costs an J of j, 
effort by public opinion or by government, J ¢..; 
such, for example, as the new law for the J ;, 4. 
inspection of boilers. The Federal Gov- f p41 
ernment, on July 1, began such a systematic 7 |; ¢ 
supervision and inspection on interstate | jy: 
roads, because it was shown that 265 J ja 
employees were killed and 3636 were in- J joy, 
jured (besides 20 other persons) by boiler J. ¢, 
accidents during the five years last com- § },,, 
puted by the Interstate Commission. The 
inspectors now make personal inspections 
and have the power to order out of service W 
any locomotive in which the boiler is found J of ¢ 
unsafe. the 
It was made clear to Congress that lo- J gyct, 
comotives are sometimes hurried from § jj, 
repair shops when not in proper condition, §| proy 
and that proper care is not taken in theit § jngy, 
manufacture and repair. Practically all cipal 
the engineers in the United States (58,000 JF oc. 
of them) were in favor of the bill; because J) pyre 
the Locomotive Engineers’ Mutual Life . 


and Accident Association has paid to theg Piven 
families of engineers, for deaths caused 
by boiler explosions, $264,000 for eighty- 
eight of its members in the past ten years 
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t failed to correct this evil. 
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The railroads generally opposed it, because 
it would be one more unnecessary and 
burdensome regulation. 

Why should the Federal Government 
hge to undertake such a task as this? 
Are there not state and other local govern- 
ments? Surely, but they have simply 
The only state 
which has taken decisive action is New 
York. The Public Service Commission, 
appointed in 1907, did this work in earnest 
with good results; for in 1908 there were 
25 boiler accidents in the state, in which 
g persons were killed and 28 injured; in 


| 1909, 12 accidents —- 6 killed and 14 hurt; 


while in 1910 there were 11 accidents — 
1 killed and 12 hurt, a most gratifying 
decrease. To appreciate the comparative 
fewness of these accidents it must be known 
that, out of a total of 58,000 locomotives in 
the United States, one-seventh, or 7900, are 
used in New York. During the past year 
the number of boilers inspected by the 
State Commission was 2649, of which 
“25 were defective. 

Pennsylvania and Ohio have within a 
few months adopted the New York rules 
of inspection and supervision, and a certi- 
ficate issued in any one of the three states 
is accepted in either of the other states. 


: Boiler inspection laws are on the statutes 


of Colorado, Connecticut, Indiana, Iowa, 
Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, and Montana. But they 
donot seem to be effectively enforced. Else, 
so far as they are concerned, there would 
have been no need of a Federal law. 


SOME LESSONS FROM GERMANY 


While England is inaugurating a system 
of state insurance, Germany is celebrating 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of such a 
system. Unemployment is not yet (as it 
isin England) included among the disasters 
provided for by the German national 
insurance scheme, though state and muni- 
cipal insurance is commonly issued against 
loss of work, and state and city labor 
bureaus are common. 

In America it costs never less than 


“9B ®wenty-five cents to send a telegram be- 


_ 


tween two neighboring towns; but ten 
words from Strasburg to Kénigsberg (800 
miles) cost only 12 cents. 
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In Germany an eleven-pound package 
is expressed between the furthest limits 
of the Empire for 12 cents. They have a 
real parcels post there, and do not depend 
on express companies. Two packages of 
identical size and weight were recently 
started from a New York city residence, 
one to an address in Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, the other to another address in New 
York City. The package for Frankfort, 
called for in New York by an Imperial 
German mail wagon, was delivered at a 
cost less than the package that went only 
to another part of the American city. The 
German postman takes orders for dry 
goods and groceries at the door and later 
delivers the goods for a nominal charge. 
Thus in Germany householders order week- 
ly deliveries of meat, fresh vegetables, and 
delicacies from distant parts of the coun- 
try; travelers send their washing home 
by mail to have it returned in the same 
way; a thousand conveniences and econ- 
omies result from a low-priced package 
transport system. A family living on 
Long Island within the confines of Greater 
New York to-day pays fifty-five cents for 
a quart of milk — forty cents being the 
express charge; in Germany the postman 
would deliver the bottle for next to nothing. 

In the Fatherland, they have vocational 
public schools, and pupils are from the 
first advised what studies to take to fit 
them for the career to which they, or their 
parents for them, look; and they do not 
lose three months of school-work out of 
every twelve. 

In Germany, though the heaviest taxes 
are still indirect, the income tax, both 
state and municipal, is common. Three 
hundred cities and towns have an ‘“un- 
earned increment” tax, whereby part of 
the increase in value of real property is 
saved to the people who cause the increase. 
We are just opening postal savings banks 
in this country, slowly. In Germany, 
the post office operates not only a savings 
bank, but handles check accounts for 
millions of persons. Ninety-two per cent. 
of the deposits in savings institutions in 
Germany are in publicly owned and 
managed savings banks. Every muni- 
cipality has its savings institution. 

The German cities’ Chambers of Com- 
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merce are official affairs, whose members 
. are regularly elected by the body of mer- 
chants. And they are now establishing 
Chambers of Labor, composed of elected 
representatives of employers and employees 
in equal proportions. 

If these things surprise anybody, what 
will he say to the German potash law, re- 
cently enacted? Under this, the Govern- 
ment overlooks the potash mines, fixes 
the maximum price for the home market 
and the minimum price for the foreign 
market; it informs the owner or operator of 
each mine how much he may put out on the 
market, and forbids the reduction of wages 
without the consent of the employees. 
This applies to potash mines only at pre- 
sent; though in Prussia the state has a 
prior right to all newly discovered coal 
deposits and is already owner and operator 
of eighty square miles of coal lands. Yet 
a large part, perhaps a majority, of those 
who favor all this, would resent its being 
described as Socialism. 

Whatever it is, it is interesting. 


TWO WAYS TO HELP YOURSELF AND YOUR 
NEIGHBORS 


NE-fourth of the people of Great 
Britain buy from the retail co- 
operative stores. They pay cash and they 
receive, on the average, twenty per cent. 
of their purchase money back in dividends. 
This percentage under the usual system of 
buying goes to those who have put up the 
capital to operate retail stores. The 
English and Scotch coéperators—most of 
them laborers and artisans — get the pro- 
fits of doing business with themselves. 
For example, Mr. William Maxwell, the 
President of the International Codéper- 
ative Alliance, during his recent visit to 
the United States said: ‘ 


We have also been enabled to advance money for 
the purchase or building of better houses for our 
members. In the repayment of the installments, the 
ordinary profits frequently are sufficient to meet the 
payments. Thus many of our members possess their 
own houses, without making the slightest effort. In 
fact, they have simply eaten themselves into their new 
houses. 


Thus these codperators have not only 
ceased to pay interest on ‘‘capital,” they 
have become capitalists themselves. 

The annual surplus of these codperative 
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societies has become too large to turn back 
into the business and they lend about 
$6,000,000 to cities for public works, 
Recently Glasgow applied for $2,500,000, 
A similar story of the elimination of wagte 
in living — of economic, scientific manage. 
ment — can be told of many parts of 
Europe. 

Even here, in the United States, where 
the pinch of poverty has not yet forced 
a large development of coéperation, a start 
has been made. The Right Relationship 
League, with headquarters at Minneapolis, 
now has 130 stores and 10,000 members. 

Even the coéperative credit society, 
which enables the poor man to borrow 
small amounts of money at reasonable 
rates, with something like the facility with 
which the well-to-do can borrow larger 
sums, is making a small beginning in the 
United States. There is a credit union 
in Springfield and others in several other 
Massachusetts towns. The credit society 
is one of the most useful financial devices 
in the whole world; for, by means of it, 
men with no credit not only become safe 
and profitable borrowers, but they are 
trained to responsible financial manage- 
ment. They lift themselves — the com- 
monest sort of men, and millions of them — 
into a higher economic class. The spread 
of these societies all over Europe and toa 
degree also in Asia is one of the most im- 
portant economic facts of our time. 

Nothing has been more clearly demon- 
strated than the profit of true coéperative 
buying and selling —- the enormous saving; 
and nothing has been more clearly demon- 
strated than the complete change made in 
the financial condition and habits and 
in the outlook on life by poor men who 
have the advantage of credit societies. 
Both these institutions are sure to spread 
over the United States; and the wonder is 
that they are so slow in spreading. 


TWO EXAMPLES OF GOOD TOWN WORK 


HE waking-up of the cities — the 
waking-up of the people to every 

form of helpful activity for the public tense 
good —is one of the noteworthy facts oJ Abou 
our time. Nobody knows the many form¥g*en 
that this activity takes. But nobody who §°W2 | 


follows the subject even casually can fail nr 
infor 
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to get suggestions and inspiration. Here 
are two examples: 
The first is the work done by Mr. J. 
000. is) Kuykendall, the Secretary of the 
B@rd of Trade of Winston-Salem, N. C., 
with the children of the public schools. 
He made arrangements for each child 
ain the school, from the fifth grade to the 
tenth grade inclusive, to visit the exhibit 
hall containing Winston-Salem manufac- 
turesin a body, by grades—and to spend an 
hour not only in looking at the products of 
the local factories, but in hearing an hour’s 
*-  Bexplanation by him of the industrial life of 

Y) {the city, of the abundance of raw material, 
¢% freight rates, and the like. He showed 
them, for example, that one factory had 
taken the waste, which had generally been 
burned up or thrown away and, at dull 
times, made it into various small commodi- 
ties used in the home. The refuse or 
pyrites turned out by the fertilizer fac- 
tories had been used for ballast on the 
railroad. But lately men who knew that 
much good ore was thus wasted, erected a 
large plant and are turning out about 100 
are Htons of ore per day, which is worth about 
$14.90 per ton. He showed the children 
the value per ton of a railroad bar of iron 
and what it is worth in terms of small 
with articles which they are familiar. The 
value of a ton of steel in these small parts 
i Hvould be $1,000. They thus see that it is 
not the ore in itself but the utilization 
of the brain-power of a man that gives 
material its value — not what a man does 
with his hands, as a day laborer, but 
what he does with his brains. 

Mr. Kuykendall explained to the child- 
dren the details of the county, state and 
city government — the tax rate, for what 
purpose the taxes are used and the rela- 
tive position of Winston-Salem as com- 
pared with other cities of similar size. 
He explained why manufacturers have 
been successful there, and why their busi- 
ness has increased from year to year. “‘It 
is surprising,” he said, ‘‘to find the in- 
tense interest manifested by the children.” 
About two hundred essays have already 
een written by them about things in their 
own town. Many of them go to his office 
in groups of 15 or 20 to get additional 
information about this or that subject. 
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“This is the way,” says this secretary, 
“to make every citizen of the city a patriot, 
a conscious stockholder in the community 
life, in its commercial success, in its health, 
and in its beauty.” 


II 


The other example is this: In 1907 the 
milk supply of Geneva, N. Y., was like that 
of most other small cities. An inspection of 
the dairies that supplied milk tothe people 
showed that none of them could beranked as 
excellent, that only two were good, that 
twenty-three were medium, and fifteen poor. 
More than ninety per cent. of the milk 
came from dairies in which the surround- 
ings were more or less dirty or filthy. 

The board of health’s inspector was 
tactful. By avoiding officiousness and the 
giving of “orders,” and by courteous 
explanations, and by convincing the dairy- 
men that the inspections would be of 
benefit to them as well as to the public, 
he made friends instead of enemies of 
them. The report of the inspections 
of every dairy was given to the owner, 
and every milk-dealer in the town was 
informed of the standing of the dairies 
whose milk he handled. Both producers 
and dealers were warned that, after a 
fair interval, these reports would be given 
to the press, if improvement was not shown. 
At the end of a year there was not a 
‘‘poor”’ dairy to be found. 

In three years and a half, without exciting ill- 
feeling or complaint, without any advance in the price 
of milk except as caused by the general rise in the 
cost of feed and labor, and at an expense to the city of 
only $500 a year, a striking change has been made in 
the sanitary quality of the milk. In the first quarter 
of 1911 the inspection showed no milk sold in Geneva 
that came from “poor” or ‘‘medium”’ dairies. One- 
eighth of the dairies, furnishing nearly two-fifths of the 
milk, are in the “excellent” class and the remainder 
are ‘‘good.”’ That means that all the milk is now 
produced by reasonably clean cows kept in reasonably 
clean stables and is drawn by cleanly milkers into 
sanitary pails and promptly cooled; while more than 
one-third of this milk comes from tuberculin-tested cows. 

This is the story of Geneva’s pure milk 
campaign as told with many more inter- 
esting details in a bulletin of the New 
York Agricultural Experiment Station at 
Geneva. 

These incidents are here told not be- 
cause they are unusual but because they 
are now becoming common. 
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WHERE GOOD ROADS LEAD 


GOOD road is the best thing to build 

and the dreariest thing to write 
about in the whole world. When you’ve 
said that the difference between a good 
road and a bad one is the difference 
between an efficient civilization and the 
jungle, you’ve told the whole story. 
But there is a long and most cheerful 
story that might be told about the present 
progress of road-building in every part 
of the Union, thanks to the general awak- 
ening of the people and to the coming of 
the motor-car. 

In a dark corner of one of the Southern 
states —a county that God had forgot- 
ten and few men had discovered — the 
sparse population arose a year or two 
ago and said to one another: ‘People 
go to places where there are good roads. 
They avoid places where there are bad 
roads. We have bad roads. Few people 
come here. Let’s make good roads and 
see what will happen.’”’ They went to 
work building good roads from Nowhere 
to Anywhere. County and _ townships 
went into debt. Private persons put up 
money. By great agitation and much 
sacrifice, they built road after road 
through the lonely woods. And the scoffer 
said that nobody would ever travel them. 
At first nobody did travel them. A lonely, 
perfect highway through a thinly settled 
corner of the world: it did look foolish to 
incur a debt for that. But presently 
people came — in motor-cars; then more 
came. Somebody discovered that the 
land along the highways was good land. 
It had before been taken for granted that 
because it had not been tilled it was of 
little value. Now its price has doubled — 
in places, quadrupled; prosperous farms 
already bloom where there was only waste 
before. 

Nor is this all. The people of the 
lonely and formerly unvisited region them- 
selves had stayed at home for lack of roads 
that tempted them totravel. But, assoon 
as they had good roads, they began to go 
about. The more prosperous of them 
bought motor-cars to fit the roads. Then 
they began to take tours. They now go to 
adjacent states, to the mountains, to the 
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sea — wherever they will in their touring 
cars. They are becoming a traveled folk. 

More yet. They have become so thor. 
oughly convinced of the value of good 
roads that an enterprising fellow ingyn 
adjacent county began the publication of 
a good-road magazine. They felt an 
impulse to tell the rest of the world off 
the value of their discovery — that good 
roads pay. And it’s a good magazine, 
too. (It is earnestly hoped that it pays.) 
Thus, while a bad road leads nowhere 
and the sooner it ends the better, a good 
road may lead to anything. 

Travel a good road and you'll find good 
stores without end. For example: A dis&: 
tinguished apostle of road-building was ad- 
dressing a meeting of farmers in the state off 
Washington several years ago, just when 
there was 4 contest going on for a United 
States Senatorship. The speaker was not}, 
in the Senatorial race; but his speech scoff 
pleased one farmer that he interrupted him: 

“You're the man I want for Senator.” 

The speaker paid no attention to him, 
But presently the farmer again called out 

“You’re the man for Senator.” 

““My friend,” said the speaker, “you 
are kinder than you are wise. Let me 
ask you a question. Do you know the name 
of either Senator from Massachusetts?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Of either Senator from Ohio?”’ 

“No, sir.”’ 

“Of either Senator from Virginia?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Well, do you know who Julius Cesar 
was?” 

“Yes, I’ve heard of him.”’ 

“Well, now, a mere Senator, even from 
any one of the most famous states, is not 
well enough known for his name to have 
reached your ears. But the Roman em 
perors were road-builders; and, thougl 
Julius Caesar has been dead more thar 
2000 years, you know who he was. We 
are here not to consider such a small, 
transitory subject as a Senatorship, but 
such a lasting and noble subject as road- 
building; and you have undervalued the 
importance of this meeting and unde 
rated my ambition. Do not. interrupt 
me again unless you have something 
to say worthy of the occasion.”’ 


. 
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ABOUT THE CHURCH AND ITS JOB 


T a recent meeting of Presbyterian 
preachers and laymen in Penn- 
sylvania, a speaker asked all who were 
born in towns of five thousand or more 
inhabitants to stand up. Out of an as- 
sembly of about two hundred, ten or eleven 
stood. He then said: “It is evident that 
unless the country church is revived 
our church will die out in the next gen- 
eration; for, if this meeting be a meeting 
of leaders and you are practically all 
country bred, and if the country churches 
are no longer attracting and rearing such 
men, what other conclusion can we reach?” 
A good starting point in making plans for 
the re-awakening of the country churches 
is to find out very clearly precisely why 
they have declined. Have they not failed 
in some ways or many to keep pace with 
the changing needs and broadening in- 
telligence of the people? It is worth 
noting that most of the voluminous liter- 
ature on the subject assumes that blame 
for the change falls on the people. Doubt- 
less the people are blameworthy; but are 
the churches, most of which have been 
managed, governed, and directed from the 
towns and cities, been free from responsi- 
bility for their loss of authority and 
influence? To come down to every-day, 
plain, country speech: Have they done 
their job? 


FOUR ANNOUNCEMENTS 


’ VHE War on Dr. Wiley; The Life 
of Woodrow Wilson; The Scien- 
tific South, a new stage in our 

development; The Remarkable Advance 

of Mural Decoration in the United States 

—these are four of the subjects which 

the Wortp’s Work will take up in the 

immediately forthcoming numbers. 


R. WILEY and the Pure Food Law — 
The story of the man who has made a 
new era of safety for all the people of the Uni- 


ted States; by ArthurW.Dunn. Dr. Wiley’s 
twenty-seven years’ work as chief chemist 
for the Government; the laws he forced; 
his education of the people; his persistence 
in making this health-saving act necessary; 
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has been 
thwarted; his patience; a record of public 
service that is not excelled; what the law 
has done to protect us; the greater things 
it must do; the state and city laws that it 
has suggested; a story of applied science, 
of public education, and of politics and 


what it has done; how he 


intrigue. The threat to dismiss Dr. Wiley 
brought so many letters of protest to the 
President that the mail at the White House 
was said to be larger than any other public 
crisis had ever provoked. 


II 


HAPTERS from the life of an Ameri- 
can Leader, namely: Governor Wood- 
row Wilson, of New Jersery — his mak- 
ing, his preparatory years, and his public 
career, by William Bayard Hale. Mr. 
Hale has had unusual opportunities for 
informing himself on a multitude of par- 
ticulars, hitherto unpublished, regarding 
aman toward whom the attention of the 
nation is now directed. It will come as 
a surprise to most readers that Mr. Wilson 
never looked upon himself as primarily a 
scholar, but from his boyhood has been 
consciously fitting himself for practical 
public life. The true story of his troubled 
and revolutionizing presidency of Prince- 
ton, with its triumphant substitution of 
democracy for privilege in the life of that 
old university, has never before been told. 
And never before has the public been al- 
forded the facts upon which to base an 
estimate of the character, temperament, 
ideals, and personal idiosyncrasies of the 
man whose swift and persuasive political 
genius has, in six months, wrought a revo- 
lution in the state which elected him gover- 
nor —a genius which promises to extend 
its influence to a wider field. 


III 


HE South Realizing Itself, by Pro- 

fessor Edwin Mims of the University 
of North Carolina, who has made a journey 
of inquiry to find out how rapid and how 
solid progress in these states is. No 
such rapid advance has, perhaps, ever been 
made by any part of our country as is now 
going on in the old Southern states. The 
cue is the application of scientific methods 
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» careful student and a trained 





to cotton-growing (upland, long-staple 
cotton at 24 cents a pound in place of 
short-staple cotton at 14 cents); to cotton 
manufacture (looms running almost 
vithout human attendance — the way in 
which woman and child labor will be 
abolished); to steel and iron (how at 
Birmingham valuable contributions are 
made to the steel industry of the world, 
by Southern men); the successful working 
out of a new kind of school for country 
children and their parents too; the re- 
demption of the vast areas from disease — 
a new era in rural health. These articles 
will convey the results of the study of a 
writer; 
and the story —a story of men at work 
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changing a civilization, revolutionizing 
industry, blazing new paths —is a most 
amazing and cheerful one. 


IV 


HE Remarkable Advance of Mural 
Decoration in the United States — 
articles explaining the best work of American 
artists by Mr. Royal Cortissoz. ‘These 
articles, tell of the great examples of mak- 
ing completely beautiful buildings inside 
as well as outside. The combination of the 
skill of the painter with the skill of the 
architect, which is now the fashion, repro- 
duces at least one important condition 
under which past centuries evolved some of 
the world’s greatest art achievements. 
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relatively small capital resources, 

living in a small Eastern city 
was approached by a charitable friend 
with a suggestion that she make a loan 
to an old gentleman of the same city, 
who was in somewhat needy circum- 
stances and who was fast approaching 
the total disability of old age. 

Being of a charitable disposition her- 
self, the lady was interested and inquired 
what security she could get for her money; 
for the loan required was nearly $500, and, 
although the loss of that amount would 
not cripple her, she would certainly feel it 
in her own living as years went by. The 
caller explained that the old man held a 
life insurance policy in a fraternal order 
which he had kept up for many years, 
and upon which the premium would be $40 
a year. She suggested that the old man 
should assign this policy to the lady, who 
would lend money without interest and 
receive the full thousand dollars which 
the policy called for upon his death, 


Gh: years ago a woman with 


@ the lady in the meantime to pay the 


premiums as they fell due. The caller 


explained that the ill health of the old 
man was one of the reasons for the loan 





which would make him comfortable dur- 
ing the rest of his life. 

The loan was made, and the lady has 
paid the premiums on the life insurance 
policy every year as they fell due. Four 
years ago the premium rose to $65 a 
year and next year, if the man is still 
living, the premium will be more than 
$100. The man has recovered his health 
to a certain extent and shows signs of 
living for years to come. If he should 
die this year under circumstances that 
did not violate any of the terms of the 
policy, the lady would average a net re- 
turn of about seven per cent. on her money; 
but if he lives two or three years longer, 
she will actually begin to lose money on 
her principal in addition to having lost 
the interest on it since the loan was made. 

The net result of this financial trans- 
action is that a very estimable and chari- 
table lady is put in a position in which she 
catches herself every now and again 
wishing that the old man, to whom in the 
first place she made a loan with a charitable 
intent, would die; for she realizes that in 
no other possible way can she avoid 
losing some of her scanty capital. If 
she had analyzed the loan carefully in 
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the first place, she would have seen, of 
course, that the only possible way in 
which she could have hoped to make any 
income out of her investment, was through 
the death of the old man within the space 
of a few years. Now that the realization 
of this fact has come home to her, the 
whole affair weighs upon her mind and she 
is seriously contemplating letting the 
policy lapse and calling the loan a total 
loss, simply to avoid what she regards as 
an immoral and murderous intent which 
comes into her mind every now and again. 

A loan like this, of course, should never 
have been made by such an investor. 
Personal loans on life insurance policies 
are often necessary, but they should be 
assumed only by people who understand 
fully what they are, and who are prepared 
to take the business risk involved in them 
without any strain upon their morals or 
their resources. If any woman who reads 
this article is ever asked to make such a 
loan, she ought to decline without the 
slightest hesitation no matter how 
charitable or excellent the purpose may 
seem to be which prompts the making of 
the loan at the time. 

A very similar episode was brought to 
my attention in correspondence within 
the past two months. It was again the 
case of a woman who was moved by the 
womanly instinct to help when help is 
needed, to make a loan of $1,000 on a 
second mortgage to a man who was 
threatened with the loss of his home in 
one of the suburbs of New York on account 
of what he described as a temporary 
shortage of funds, due to heavy doctor’s 
bills. He borrowed the money from her at 
six per cent. and it was to run for three 
years. She never felt quite easy in her 
mind about it, for she had often read and 
heard about the danger of lending on a 
second mortgage. 

The interest was paid promptly, but 
about three months before the principal 
became due, her debtor came to her and 
asked for an extension of the entire loan. 
She, in the meantime, had bought a place 
of her own and had been counting upon the 
payment of this debt to help her pay 
for it. She explained this fully and as 
gently as she could, and said that she had 
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to have the loan paid. Her debtor went 
away promising to see what he could do 
to renew the loan elsewhere. He came 
back two weeks before the debt was due 
and said that it had been impossible t@ 
get it renewed, that he did not have the 
money and that he saw no way of raising 
it. He talked in a somewhat bitter and 
even truculent way and referred to her more 
than once in the course of the conversation 
as a ‘‘money lender,” hinting that her 
refusal to renéw the loan was simply part 
of the ordinary methods of that species. 
In great distress of mind she wrote to 
this magazine to know what she ought 
to do. She was advised, of course, to 4 
turn her papers over to a lawyer and pro- 
ceed in the ordinary way to collect her 
debt. She did this, but her lawyer told 
her that to force the sale of the property 
at foreclosure would not raise enough 
money to satisfy the outstanding first f 4" 
mortgage and give her more than half § 
of her principal. Acting under his advice, J P* 
she has extended the loan for another § P? 
maximum period of three years, but the 





























new mortgage requires that a third of the | ™ 
money shall be paid each year. In the § 
meantime she has financed her own needs ff ' 
as well as she could. bo 

Both these instances, it will be noted, 3 °° 
are in the nature of personal loans made ba 
directly from principal to principal, and J ° 
in both cases the process was entirely det 
unscientific and utterly unsound. An § J' 
innocent investor, moved by sympathy, bil 
humanity, cupidity, or any other human § “S 
frailty to enter into a money transaction, of 
bringing to bear upon that transaction of 
very little of the hard common sense that. J °* 
characterizes sound business, is almost f ' 
certain to lay up trouble for the future.  f ™ 

In the first place personal obligation: f° 
of any sort are apt to be unsound invest- Jen 
ments for the private investor. They J "® 
are the stock in trade of financial dealings mat 
in the commercial and manufacturing the 
world; but there they are accepted and oth 
passed from hand to hand, not because of “a 





their intrinsic values as investments. but 
because, in the making of them, there is a 
profit involved for both parties in addition 
to the interest paid and received. In the 
commercial world all sorts of safeguards 
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",bonds for the investment market. 
‘corporation applies to a banking house 








and securities are thrown around such 
obligations. But it is an entirely different 
proposition when the individual investor 
buys for income the personal obligations 
i the personal debtor. It is a field 

at ought to be avoided by the private 
investor, because it is, of its very nature, 
risky, and entails an extraordinary amount 
of worry, uneasiness, and chance for loss of 
the entire loan. 

By way of contrast with the unscien- 
tific method of the placing of money in in- 
vestment illustrated in the two instances 
cited, glance at the machinery that is 
used to prepare an issue of corporation 
The 


to take an issue of bonds and sell them to 
the public. The banking house sends 
a skilful lawyer, an expert accountant, an 
engineer, and, if real estate is involved, a 
qualified appraiser, to look into the 
property. The lawyer goes over all the 
papers covering the formation of the cor- 
poration, its legal standing, the validity 
of its franchises; looks into any outstand- 
ing law suits and all possible other ques- 
tions that may arise to effect the legality, 
the enforceability, and the standing of the 
bonds proposed to be issued. The ac- 
countant examines the books for years 
back to find out whether the income ac- 
counts have been padded or not, and to 
determine for the satisfaction of the banker 
just what all the alleged assets and lia- 
bilities of the company really are. The 
engineer digs into all the physical aspects 
of the situation, finds out the actual age 
of all the machinery, the value of the 
entire plant, just what is needed to make 
it up-to-date and efficient, and just how 
much money will have to be spent from 
year to year to keep it at the highest 
pitch of efficiency. He studies the price 
it gets for its products, the cost of its raw 
material, the methods of its operation, 
the possibility of competition and every 
other vital feature that may make or break 
itin the future. The appraiser figures to 
the last cent the value of the real estate, 
which is to be security for the bonds. 
These several experts all file their 
teports with the banking house.- If 
changes are to be made, the banking 
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house insists upon having them made 
before the bonds are issued. There is 
not a feature of the formation, operation, 
or financial administration of that company 
that does not pass under the eyes of ex- 
perts, and come up for judgment before 
the critical mind of a banker skilled in 
summing up and putting into force the 
findings of his experts. 

When the bonds finally come to the 
public, they have passed through a process 
that is radically different from the process 
which an individual investor uses in buy- 
ing obligations at first hand from the 
maker. Even the search made by a law- 
yer, before money is loaned on mortgages, 
is perfunctory and trivial beside the 
investigation that the great corporation 
has to undergo before the banking house 
of standing will undertake the responsi- 
bility of putting its name behind the bonds 
of that corporation and, selling them to 
individual investors. 

How different from this is the examina- 
tion and preparation made by an amateur 
investor before lending money in one form 
or another on personal security! In both 
the instances outlined above the appli- 
cant for a loan would have found it utterly 
impossible to get the loan in any of the 
usual channels for such accommodations. 
An application to any bank or banking 
institution made by the old man who 
borrowed on his life insurance policy 
would have been refused at sight. Simi- 
larly, if the borrower on morgtage had 
applied to any mortgage company or loan 
company, the value of his property would 
have been investigated in full before even 
the most careless of loan companies would 
have loaned on a second mortgage based on 
that property. The individual investor 
plunges ahead recklessly where the scien- 
tific and accurate investor takes every 
precaution before taking a single step in 
the direction of loaning money. 

This, of course, is exactly the reverse 
of what ought to be; for if trouble comes 
the individual investor is at a tremendous 
disadvantage in collecting a defaulted 
loan or enforcing the borrower to pay 
interest which is overdue. Those who 
borrow from an institution, whether it 
is a bank, a loan company, or an insurance 
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company know perfectly well that they 
have to be prompt in their payment of 
principal and interest, and they take 
advantage of an individual lender as they 
would not dare to take advantage of 
an institution. This is particularly true 
when a woman becomes a money lender, 
and especially if she lends in her own 
community. They know that she will 
not use the full machinery of the law to 
collect her debts and they trade upon that 
fact in full. 

It is essential, if a woman is to loan 
money at all on security, that she do 
either one of two things; first, study the 
science of investment herself and assume 
full responsibility for her own fund; 
or, second, connect herself with a banking 
house or institution in whose honesty 
and judgment she can place a great deal 
of confidence. The first of these alter- 
natives is a hard one; for the operations 
of finance are essentially different from 
any of the work that the average woman 
has ever done or been called upon to do, 
and it requires a mental aptitude rarely 
found in women. In following the second 
alternative, I think that the majority 
of women investors are more apt to be 
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misled by specious argument, by appear- 
ances and by the element of plausibility 
than are men. In addition, most women, 
figuring on the putting away of money, 
call upon a multitude of counselors of @ 
sorts and conditions, and they are apt to 
end by following the worst rather than the 
best. That is the reason why the woman 
investor is regarded as an easy prey for 
sharpers or for any one who puts up a good 
superficial appearance at the outset — and 
why she is reported to be not at all attrac- 
ted by the old-fashioned, conservative, but 
not at all ostentatious methods of the 
careful banking house. 

It is difficult to sum up in a paragraphe 
the measures that a woman investor should 
take before committing herself to the task 
of making an investment. Common sense 
is usually a large part of the process and 
common sense is so difficult to define in 
words, that anything a man may write 
along this line is apt to be merely a col-f 
lection of platitudes, helpful to nobody— 
and only disturbing to many. The real 
guardian of a woman’s fund is an honest 
and skilful man, and probably the sim-— 
plest recipe for safety is to find the man —§— 
not always an easy task.—C. M. K. 


A LITTLE SCHOOL IN THE WOODS 


THE STORY OF A TEACHER WHO HAS AN INTIMATE PERSONAL RELATIONSHIP WITH His 
PUPILS, AND AIMS AT THE EQUAL INSTRUCTION OF BODY, HANDS, AND BRAINS 


BY 


BERNARD SEXTON 


WILL try to tell what is taking place 
daily, under my observation and 
guidance in a little school hidden 

among the woody hills in the outskirts of 
a town in Connecticut, not forty miles 
from New York. The men who started this 
school, when they found their children 
attaining the age at which education looms 
up, remembered a school they had gone to 


in their boyhood — the right sort of schod F 
—and looked about for the opportunity § 
to get for their children a training that 
is of value throughout life. Such places 
they learned, were about as scarce as 
ideal conditions usually are. There was 
nothing to do but to pioneer, to break 
a new trail into the world of education. 
to build up a new school from the found: 
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tions; and so, beginning very humbly 
with a few young boys and girls, an ele- 
mentary school has been started in a 
little woodland cottage, with plenty of 
ield and meadow and forested places in 
the neighborhood, and with cows, chickens, 
horses, dogs, and rabbitsas dumb spectators 
of the enterprise. 

There are seven boys and three girls 
in the school, and their ages range from 
six to fourteen. The school hours are 
from nine until five, but I usually welcome 
the first boy at about eight. The children 
who live farthest away begin to leave at 
four, during the winter months — one of 


* them is brought three miles to the school— 


choo F 


unity 

that 
laces, 
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» was 
preak 
tion, 
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but those who can, usually stay later, 
till five, and often till six, working in the 
shop or doing chores about the place. 
School keeps on Saturday half a day, 
and on Sunday some of the children usually 
may be found in the vicinity of the cottage, 
if I am at home. More of them would 


undoubtedly come on Sunday if they could 
conveniently get there. 
The school does not have any hired 
help, and this means that all the work 
| of caring for a four-room cottage, with 


four fires always burning in cold weather 
| —sweeping, dusting, cleaning, bringing 
up wood and coal, and carrying out ashes, 
must be done by the children. There is 
also a workshop to be kept in order, a stable 


s to be cleaned, a pony to be cared for, 


rabbits to be fed, and many other tasks 
| which come up unexpectedly. A lunch- 
| eon for nine healthy youngsters is cooked 
/ complete and served at midday. Mary, 
| the oldest girl —a twelve-year-old — co- 

operates in the cooking with a grown-up 

friend, under whose supervision the ex- 

cellent menu for each day is determined 
} and served. The boys help in various 

ways, clearing away the things, wash- 
; ing the dishes and preparing the vegetables 
for cooking. The little girl who oftenest 
claims the honor of setting the table and 
who is very useful also in washing the 
dishes has attained to the wisdon of six and 
one half years. Mary has the supervision 
of all the household work done by the 
younger children. Donald, age fourteen, 
divides empire with Mary, his realm be- 
ginning at the doorstep and extending 
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its spacious area to include all the big 
barnyard, the workshop, the stable, the 
playground, the barn, the woodpile, and the 
cellar. He is responsible for all the out- 
door work. 

The purpose of the school is to restore 
to the educative processes that wholeness 
which comes only when aii the interests 
of the child are sympathetically included 
in the range of instruction. In other 
words, we who have the guidance of this 
little institution, propose to educate by 
living with the children, by enjoying 
what they enjoy, by showing them how 
to enjoy what we like, by teaching them 
how to enlarge their happiness, their 
intelligence, their skill; by accepting with 
them and with their enthusiasm the 
common life and its wonderful procession 
of creative events from day to day. 

The children evidently enjoy such a 
life. In the morning, before any one 
else has come, I hear eight-year-old 
Sidney moving about the kitchen. He is 
taking out the ashes from the three stoves 
in the house and removing them to the 
ashpit. Sidney loves to be busy. He 
would be quite unhappy on that ideal 
island of which Gonsalvo so eagerly ex- 
patiates in the ‘‘Tempest.” 

Toward nine o’clock, the others begin 
to come. Donald and Mary will have 
arrived to direct them, not to the doing 
of their tasks, but to the attainment of 
that finesse which comes only of skill and 
application. Our ideal is to get all the 
preparatory household work done by 9:45, 
and usually we succeed in this ambitious 
programme. The house is a busy place 
by 9:15. There is Julian over at the sink 
there, washing dishes with great care, 
endeavoring to emulate the heroic per- 
sonages of Spotless Town. Seven year 
old Waldron is filling four big wood- 
boxes in different parts of house and shop 
with kindling. Albert is busy sweeping 
and tidying the library and the bathroom. 
Albert and Henry are the indistinguish- 
able twins; they are eight years old. 
“‘Bay,”’ our six year old little girl, is very 
busy sweeping the bedroom, making beds 
and dusting. ‘‘ Bay” is our most domestic 
member and loves to be about the kitchen, 
helping with the cooking or sitting in her 
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little chair knitting. She sets the table 
for lunch and is always willing to arrange 
for tea when the big folks come. Henry, 
the other indistinguishable twin, is out 
in the stable, tending to the comfort 
of the well-loved pony, “Pet.’’ Donald 
is strenuously at work, bringing up scuttles 
of coal from the cellar to fill all the coal 
boxes. Mary is spreading out her culinary 
resources on our kitchen table and is 
beginning, with the aid of our skilled friend, 
the processes which later evolve into a 
Junch for nine. 

All these activities go on with great 
cheerfulness, and it looks a good deal 
like “fun.” Donald and Mary, however, 
“have the say” as to whether a task is 
done well or ill, and their decision is 
usually just as well as generous. There 
is no quarreling. There is sometimes 
reproof of one by another, but reproofs 
are accepted here as part of life’s game and 
do not create bad feeling. These boys 
and girls who daily struggle with knotty 
problems of wood and stone and steel are 
not to be set back by the sting of un- 
pleasant truth. 

Between half-past nine and ten, the 
young workers begin to report at their 
desks in the sunny class-room upstairs, 
where for two hours every morning they 
receive education in the usual elementary 
subjects. There is no difficulty in teach- 
ing them, for they are all interested in 
the three R’s and in the modern ad- 
ditions thereto. And they are _ trust- 
worthy too; for if I am busy I know that 
I can safely send the primary class, for 
instance, off to another room where they 
will take turns ‘‘playing teacher,”’ reading 
and spelling to each other and enjoying 
the game. 

As there are not many children in the 
school, it is not needful to have very 
stringent disciplinary measures. The 
primary class or any other class may sit 
on the edge of the beds in the rest-room, 
as they often do; they may squat on the 
floor, or they may sit at their own desks, 
provided they sit erect and spend the 
time in honorable effort. With a small 
school it is often possible to adapt the 
subject of instruction to the mood of 
the child and thus take advantage of the 
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ebb and flow of the creative tide in his — # 
soul. This is not saying, of course, § * 
that there should be any lack of discipline J © 
and organization in the school, or that the § # 
hours should be haphazard, but it dow 4 
mean that all things, even the modern § ™ 
God of System, shall be subservient to f ™ 
the one great aim — putting the child § * 
in the fullest possession of his powers and 
keeping constantly before his sight the high | * 
ends to which all his work is directed. It § 
is not System or Method that is the essen- | “4 
tial in education. It is personality. 
st 





The school of the future will be a 
coéperative educational community in 
which the teachers and guides will take a 
glad and sincere interest in the joys of the 
children, and the children in return will 
happily codperate in the occupations 
of their elders. Life will be whole. There 
will be no more of that great gulf that now 
separates youth and maturity, for the 
spiritual genius of the race will have 
covered the chasm with many bridges 
of sympathy. 

Among the subjects which have a place 
on our programme are several which 
develop the powers of judgment. Arith- 
metic is made of practical value by a 
complete set of dry and liquid measures 
of the standard market capacity which 
is manipulated by the pupils. <A_ great 
variety of indoor and outdoor games 
are played, each one of which develops 
some phase of the expanding personality 
of the child. On exceptionally fine after- 
noons in winter the shop-practice gives 
place to an outdoor carnival in which 
everybody takes part. The school gen- 
erally has two or more extra pupils in the 
afternoon, and not infrequently half a 
dozen visitors. There are certain phases 
of the development of the child which can 
be taken advantage of very much better 
by means of the play spirit than by any 
other method; for in play his interest, 
his ability, and his enthusiasm are raised 
to a point otherwise unattainable. 

The school receives daily reports from 
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the weather bureau, and most of the chil- 01 
dren make daily weather observations. ough 
Rocks are collected to add to the com- J 7! 
mon fund of mineral treasures; leaves na 
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and flowers are studied and collected, 
and there are in the school about thirty 
of the more common birds, well mounted 
and preserved. The children spend most 
of the afternoon session working in the 
nop, where they make the things most 
needed in the school community, as well 
as articles of their own devising. 

Once a week there is a contest in rifle 
shooting at targets. Some of the boys 
have bows and arrows, and a very favorite 
shop practice, even among the smallest, 
is the making of arrows that will fly 
straight. The country in the vicinity 
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by the weapons that they use — one bat- 
talion perhaps casting marbles against 
the screws of their opponents. Mean- 
while a critical audience, from the van- 
tage-ground of the bed, looks down on 
the stricken field. 

Nothing is more delightful than the 
happiness of children engaged in games 
that are at once joyous and upbuilding. 
Most of these boys and girls, even the 
youngest, are lovers of the kingly game of 
chess, which they play, as yet, of course, 
without profundity, but with great joy. 
Over all the life here lies the chain of that 











THE SCHOOLHOUSE IN THE WOODS 


Where ten children are taught efficiency in every-day duties as well as in their studies, and where imagination 
is allowed to guide both work and play 


of the school has many cosy dells and 
woody nooks which make delightful 
hiding-places for hostile Indians, scouts, 
or lions. ‘‘Hunting the lion,” a game in 
which a swift runner is. pursued, sur- 
rounded, and shot down with snowballs 
or paper wads, is a favorite sport; it 
carries the players all far afield, and adds 
strength to the muscles in their legs. 

On indoor days in the playroom there 
are often scenes in the “‘witches’ castle” 
or in the “courtyard of the knights”; 
or perhaps battling armies contend in 
deadly struggle, the hosts distinguished 


wondrous enchantress Imagination, in- 
vesting everything with as much signifi- 
cance as we choose to give, and making 
even the humblest tasks a pageant and a 
glory. 

To me the whole process of the evolu- 
tion and growth of the child into that 
‘consciousness of freedom” which Hegel 
justly sets forth as the goal of civilization, 
is in itself a matter of surpassing interest 
and undreamed of importance. The edu- 
cation of the boy of the future will differ 
from the education of the past in just this 
respect — that the whole process will 
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éxist for the purpose of preparing him 
not merely for a task or for a trade, but 
for freedom. He will learn to be a free 
citizen of a great democratic industrial 
empire. We let our boys have much 
freedom nowadays, but we have not 
educated them up to its high uses, hence 
the ‘‘reign of lawlessness”? which makes 
the lives of just men uneasy. But we 
shall have a scheme of education in the 
saner years to come that will balance 
freedom with responsibility, that iron 
crown, which presses on men who wear 
it the humbling weight of the actual. 





THE WORLD’S WORK 






girls through this strange unwisdom \ ill 
be destroyed by the direct, powerful, « 1d 
vital instruction which we may exp-ct 
from the school of the future, or, bet er 
still, from the parents so deeply concerneg, 

When the three factors that conjoin'ly 
operate on the child’s life — the home, ‘he 
school, and the community —are e:ch/ 


of a high quality, and have an understand- { 


ing sympathy with each other, then ‘he 
wand of education, when it touches the 
spirit of the child, will elicit that world- 
moving power which we call character. 

The school in the woods had its closing 











UNDER THE OAK IN THE PASTURE 
Where the “ Little School” sometimes recites its German lesson 


In other respects, too, there will be pro- 
found differences. The extraordinary 
prudery which to-day paralyzes the in- 
telligence of parents and teachers in regard 
to the very gravest social dangers, will be 
forever swept away, to the end that the 
necessary instruction may be imparted 
about the origin of life. It is intolerable 
that there should be outside the province 
of education a Lhasa, a forbidden city, 
a mystery to which intelligence has no 
access, and we may feel assured that the 
terrible dangers which to-day menace the 
minds and bodies of growing boys and 
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exercises on June 2. The exercises were 
most informal and as the pupils were 
very busy, there was no memorizing or 
preparation. The parents and _ friends 
came in the afternoon and walked about 
and discussed the experimental education | 
their children were receiving and _ its 
possibilities in the formation of character. 
And the drift of their conversation was 
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that the world is finding out that neither 
monastic, nor classical, nor scientific edu- 
cation taken alone will suffice for the 
enlarging humanity of our times, and 
that elementary education should always 
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be very broadly humane and _ personal 
aid out of doors. 

After a while, everybody sat down in 
the big tree-shaded yard, and the little 
boys and the bigger ones, too, recited 
whatever poetry they most loved. Poetry, 
of course, being a sort of music, is best 
learned through the ear, and most of the 
children, not knowing how to read much, 
had mastered their verses by hearing 
them repeated. (After listening for many 
weeks to poetry as recited by appreciative 
voices, our biggest boy averred that he 
no longer skipped the poetry pages in the 
magazines. Which seems to _ indicate 
that American youths may yet listen to 











THE OUTDOOR GYMNASIUM 


Of which the “flying rings” under the tulip trees are one of 


the most elaborate bits of equipment 


A LITTLE SCHOOL IN THE WOODS 











WOODLAND PAGEANTRY 


In settings like this the children give improvised presentations of 


“Pocahontas”, “The Skeleton in Armor,” etc. 


a “reading from Homer” in preference 
to the raucous phonograph). “The 
Skeleton in Armor” was recited whole 
by a little boy who had never read it, 
but who loved its cadence well enough 
to sing its verses, while he was clean- 
ing the stable or dressing for breakfast. 
Then there was ‘‘Opportunity” and parts 
of the ‘Ancient Mariner” and the ‘‘In- 
cident of the French Camp” and 
“Lochinvar” and a little impromptu 
dramatization of ‘‘A Message to Garcia,” 
as well as other verses. 

When the barefoot boys had bowed 
themselves off, there were games, and 
lemonade and cake up in the playfield, 
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and finally everybody went away, with 
farewells from the children and mutual 
promises from most to meet again in July 
at a summer camp in Maine where such life 
as this was continued during the summer. 
In October the school will re-open for its 
second year in the same place, with the 
same general programme and with the 
same children, their numbers increased 
by not more than two or three. 

If those who are interested in the 
education of the child could see the result 
of this little school in the woods, they 
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The “plant” for such a school can .3¢ 
very simple and should be kept simple, so as 
to escape the fatal tendency of all organiz:d 
bodies to invest their time and their fun ls 





in stone and steel, rather than in PeTSCgs 
ality. 

The little school in the woods of Cun- 
necticut is only one of a number that hive 


been started to make education pleasanier | eg 


and more serviceable than it has been in 
the past. Here is a list of such schools, 
which, though it does not claim to be 
exhaustive, shows that the idea of sim- 
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WHERE “ROBIN HOOD” IS NOT OUTGROWN 


Two rangers of the forest taking aim at the “dolorous deer” with arrows of their own fashioning 


would not hesitate to establish wherever 
it is possible the small and intimate home 
school, to put intensive education side 
by side with intensive agriculture, to 
retain for the educative process that 
personal relation that is minimized when 
children are educated in hordes. Every 
community should have one or more such 
open air schools where children will ‘‘in- 
herit the earth.” Nature indeed might 
well admonish our vast educational ma- 
chinery that “they reckon ill who leave 
me out!’? — for a training that overlooks 
the body and forgets the soul is not much 
more than a delusion and a snare. 
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plicity in teaching has received world- 
wide recognition. 


The Abbotsholme School (the prototype), 
Central England; Cecil Reddie, Master. 

The Bedales School (coeducational), Peters- 
field, Hants, England; J. H. Bradley, Master. 

L’Ecole des Roches, Normandy, France; 
Edmold Demolins, Master. 

The Ilsenburg School, Hartz Mountains, 





Germany; Dr. Lietz, Master. 

L’Ecole Nouvelle de la Chategneraic-sur- 
Coppet, Vaud, Switzerland; M. E. Schwarz, 
Director. 

The Interlaken School, La Porte, Indiana; 
Raymond Riordan, Master. 
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RESCUING A PEOPLE BY AN 
IRRIGATING DITCH 


THE MAKING OVER OF THE PIMA INDIANS 


BY 


OWEN WILSON 


act of Indian legislation of greater 

merit and justice than the liberal 
appropriation it has made to provide a 
water supply for the Pima Indians of 
Arizona. For fifteen years or more this 
friendly tribe have suffered hardships 
and injustice through the failure of 
Congress to protect them in their rights; 
and they were reduced from independence 
to pauperism. Many of them were forced 
to leave the land in which their ancestors 
had dwelt for centuries, to become men- 
dicants and vagabonds in the cities and 
towns, or applicants for rations from the 
All this came about be- 
cause the water which made their fields 
fertile was taken by white men who, 
settling on the land above them, diverted 


(Sector tn has to its credit no 


RESCUING A PEOPLE BY 


the Gila River and left the Indians’ fields 
to burn up. 

The Pimas have always been farmers. 
Their rights to the waters of the Gila 
River were established centuries before 
the white man came to this continent. 
Our own records show that, as far back 
as 1535, when Cabeza de Vaca and his 
adventurous Spaniards invaded our South- 
west, the Pimas were then irrigating broad 
areas there and were living in populous 
pueblos. 

During the time when Arizona was 
known as a cow country they dwelt in 
amity with the cattlemen. Throughout 
the stormy period of conflict with the 
Navajos and Apaches, the Pimas always 
gave safe refuge to their white brothers, 
and even aided them as guides and scouts, 


AN IRRIGATING DITCH § 14817 
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in numerous battles. But about twe: ty na 
years ago white settlers began to fic 
to the valley, attracted, no doubt, by he 
success of the Indian farmers. They ry 
settled above the reservation and tappg th 
the river with ditches. Settlements g:cwf. t 
and flourished, and the private ditc ies es 
were consolidated, enlarged, and exten:ied thr 
to meet the needs of the increasing popu-f 
lation and acreage. Then came a series on 
of years of abnormally low water. ‘thef ,,, 
big canal above the Indian lands, with a 
its first draft on the stream, took the 
whole of it. The fields of the Indians, 
green with waving corn and grain, with- "1 
ered and dried up. An entire pret 
was ruined, and the Indians faced starva- 
tion. Appeals were made by the tribe, 
petitions were sent to Congress by the 
missionaries and by various church and 
philanthropic societies, asking that these 
Indians be protected in their rights, 
The response of Congress was to dole out 
rations. 
Turning water from the ditch on to one of the farms where Another year a similar tragedy was 
the Indians are now growing alfalfa and even cotton enacted. Once more the fields were plowed 
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A PIMA FARMER 





















RESCUED FROM RUIN BY A WATER DITCH 
That makes farming on the reservation profitable 






anc planted and irrigated with the spring 


| 2 floods. Again they failed when the sum- 

~~ | mer was at its height, and another harvest 
' he was lost. Even after two failures, many 
“€Y 8 of the Indians tried still another year 


bg #id failed. The tribe then began to dis- 
“<WE integrate and its members wandered into 
1S the towns and cities. Drunkenness and vice 
led \ threatened their complete degeneration. 

Pu Then, in 1906, an appropriation was 
‘Sf made for a water supply. Under a co- 
the operative arrangement with the Indian 
vith Bureau, the work is done by the Reclama- 
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AN IRRIGATING DITCH § 14817 

The Pimas are returning and are again 
putting their land in shape for irrigation. 
New and better school houses and churches 
are being erected. They are more re- 
ligious than other Southwestern tribes, 
and are about evenly divided between the 
Catholic and the Protestant faiths. They 
show great interest both in the schools and 
in the churches. They are making rapid 
and substantial progress in agriculture. 
For the first time in tribal history they 
are planting considerable areas in alfalfa. 
Experiments are being made with cotton, 
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tion Bureau in two parts, by an enlarged 
and extended main canal with substantial 
concrete head-works to catch the flood 
flow in the spring and occasional freshets 
in summer, and by a series of wells from 
which the water will be pumped by 
electrical power transmitted from the 
Roosevelt Dam, seventy-five miles away. 
The flood canal is now in operation, and 
the work on it was done by the Indians. 
‘And ‘nore than forty wells have been 
sunk and a large quantity of water is 
how pumped from them. 





















THE INDIAN SOWER 


and other new crops, and better breeds 
of stock are being introduced. 
Civilization is bringing its changes in 
manner of living and in many other ways. 
The women wear modern dresses and the 
babies are clothed as white babies are. 
The folding baby carriage may be seen 
everywhere. Every house has its gal- 
vanized iron wash tub and a scrubbing 
board, and there are many sewing machines 
throughout the reservation. The water 
of one canal has rescued them from ruin 
and put them on the paths of progress. 











THE COST OF CARELESSNESS AND THE EFFECTIVENESS OF CARE 


EDWARD F. CROKER 


(FOR TWELVE YEARS CHIEF OF THE NEW YORK FIRE DEPARTMENT) 


VERY day in the year there are 
close to thirty fires in greater 


New York. At least fifteen of 
these are due to carelessness, caused by 
somebody disregarding the fire peril in 
a way that should be reckoned as a crime. 
In 1910, the money loss to property from 
fire in New York was $5,936,333. There 
were nearly 10,000 fires. Of the most 
serious of these the factory fires were in 
a majority. But the factory owner is 
not to be singled out and blamed for 
conspicuous. carelessness. The great 
causes for fires may be put down in this 
order: 

Carelessness in factories, which in most 
cases means dirt and rubbish and oily 
waste. 

Carelessness in the use of matches. 
Do you stop to watch where a lighted 
match falls after you have lighted your 
cigar? 

Bad electrical wiring. 

Careless housekeeping. 

Dark and dirty hallways. People, at 
night, scratch matches to find their way 
about, throw the match in a corner into a 
pile of rubbish, and a few hours later there 
is a call for the firemen. 

Dark basements. Tenants go down 
after coal or wood with a candle or with 


matches. A _ startling number of bad 
fires occur this way. 
Oil stoves. 


Old-fashioned oil lamps. 
Cigar and cigarette stubs. 


AGAINST FIRE 


SECOND ARTICLE 
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BY si 
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is ¢ 
They are petty things taken one by one, § pal 
but they are the principal reasons for the § su 
great numbers of fires occurring in a city J ma 
like New York. fit 
From the fireman’s standpoint the worst f cal! 
sort of fires are what we call ‘‘oil fires,” § me 
that is, fires where oil breaks loose from § ain 
a tank and spreads over floors. Fires § suc 
in large factories, where there is a great § cur 
bulk of material stored; fires in any § but 
building having a great area; and packing § knc 
house, dock, and lumber yard fires follow § get 
in the order named. The tenement fire lic. 
is not a bad fire to fight, comparatively ¥j for: 
speaking, nor is a blaze in a sky-scraper. § and 
Of course if fire in a tall building ever § Hal 
gained complete possession of a lower § bod 
floor, shutting off access to the floors § to: 
above, there could scarcely be a worse § the 
catastrophe imaginable. the 
These ugly fires— oil, factory, packing ff doe: 
house, or lumber yard—are practically J hos 
all caused by inexcusable carelessness. § the 
This is one of the facts that makes the ff tesu 
experienced fireman feel. strongly against § plin 
our national habit of playing with fire. J pro 
It is, of course, true that in buildings § selv 
where inflammable material or explosives ¥ pani 
are kept, and in industries where the § Five 
danger of fire is greatest, certain regula- J whi 
tions are in force to minimize the peril. J at 
These regulations consist mainly of signs fj conf 











reading ‘“‘No Smoking,” a watchmang T' 
whose job is to keep an eye out for in- ff dep! 
cipient fires, and a few fire extinguishers fj {util 
on the wall. And these regulations are fj the 
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in force solely because the insurance 
underwriters insist upon them, and not 
because the owners of the establishment 
are awake to the fire peril and seek to do 


seit duty in this matter. 


It requires no training in fire-fighting 
to understand how utterly inadequate 
such precautions are. In nine cases out 
of ten when small fires start in such 
places — as they are sure to start sooner 
or later—these 
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caused the fire. Of course it is not 
a very easy matter to determine just how 
a fire started, because in most cases it 

destroys all traces of its beginning. 
Here is the story, however, of one dan- 
gerous fire that left unburned the evidence 
of its source. It broke loose late on the 
night of October 13, 1909, in a big factory 
running from 176 to 180 Grand Street. 
Somebody had got careless with a piece 
of waste around the 





safeguards amount 
tonothing. The 
sight of flames 
throws the employ- 
ees into a panic, first 
of all. Then there 
isa scramble on the 
part of foremen, 
superintendents or 
managers to put the 
fire out without 
calling the depart- 
ment; for the great 
aim of owners of 
such places is not to 
cure the fire peril 
but to keep the 
knowledge of itfrom 
getting to the pub- 
li. There is a rush 
for fire extinguishers 
and for the hose. 
Half the time no- 
body knows what 
to do with either; 
the rest of the time 
the apparatus 
doesn’t work — the 
hose is rotten, or 
the inevitable 
tesults of no disci- 
pline and lack of 
proper inspection somehow make them- 
selves felt. The flames gain, and there is a 
panic among the amateur fire-fighters. 
Five or ten minutes go by and the fire, 
which should have been easily smothered 
at its first appearance, has become a 
conflacration. 

There would not be so much need to 
deplore inadequacy and panic and the 
lutility of precaution if it were not for 
the initial carelessness of the man who 











TENDING A NOZZLE ON A FIRE BOAT 


shafting. A wiper 
or oiler had used 
the waste to clean 
a machine, had 
made it too foul for 
further use, and had 
tossed it under the 
machine without 
looking to see where 
it fell. The ma- 
chines were run by 
a long shaft that 
ran along under 
them about ten 
inches from _ the 
floor. At six o’clock 
that shaft ceased to 
turn, but during the 
day it had worked 
on the piece of 
waste sufficiently to 
create a heat that 
only waited favor- 
able conditions to 
become a flame. 
This is what most 
people talk about as 
spontaneous com- 
bustion. It isn’t 
anything of the 
sort. Oiled waste 
will burst into flame 
if it is heated to a certain point, and a 
shaft, running three hundred revolutions 
to the minute, will create this heat in a 
few hours’ time. 

This was the case here. There was no 
fire during the working hours. The time 
for quitting work came, the power shut 
down, and the people in the factory covered 
their machines and went home. The 
watchman made his rounds, looking espe- 
cially for any signs of fire; for it was a 
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well-conducted factory as factories go. 
He smelled a little heat at the point where 
the waste lay but laid it to an overheated 
pulley, and went his way. 

At ten o’clock that night when, appar- 
ently, it was impossible for combustion 
of any kind to take place, the fire broke 
out. After the first tiny tongue of flame 
had flickered up in the waste, the rest 
was easy. The shafting was dripping 








with oil. The floor beneath it was well 
soaked with oil. At every pulley on the 
shafting was an oiled leather belt running 
up to wooden tables, likewise tainted 
with machine oil; and, worse than any- 
thing else, the tables were covered with 
inflammable material. 

There was nobody in the building. 
Silently the tiny flicker crept up the belts 
on to the wooden tables. It hit the inflam- 
mable material, and then the roar began. 
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WHERE THE DANGER TO LIFE IS GREATEST 


There are practically no workshops in the large cities which are proof against the killing fire, however fireproof 
the walls may be and the only effective way to prevent deaths in such buildings is by efficient fire drills 








When we got there the place was bu’n- 
ing wildly on one floor, and the rest of 
the building was filled with choking smo <e. 
In such a case it is next to impossible to 
say where the heart of the fire is, and there 
is only one thing to do: to grope throus# 
the smoke, take your chances, find ‘he 
blaze, and whip it. 

I never shall quite forget that night, 
and neither will any of the men who had a 





























hand in it. For four long hours we 
threw water into that building, rushed 
into clouds of smoke, choked, dropped 
to the floor, were picked up and carried 
out, revived, went in again, were knocked 
out again, and repeated the programme 
once more. It was a nightmare — fight- 
maddened firemen fighting a fire which 
would not be beaten! And the men neve! 
would give up. The whole building, 
and all that was in it, had to burn. It 
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OUR LOSING FIGHT AGAINST FIRE 


U'D-Thad been waiting for years for flames to 

t off break out in it and demonstrate what a 
slow-burning factory fire could be. Walls, 
floors, ceiling, stairways, and all the 
gavy material in the place were of the 
stuff that flames feed on. 

One engine company ran up a stairway 
with a lead of hose. The flames on the 
floor drove them back. They turned — 
and the stairway behind them was gone. 

_{ They jumped for their lives, and some- 
a how the fireman’s luck held good, and 
none of them was killed. It was the 
great area of floor space that made the 
trouble. There was a sea of fire, and we 
could not find the heart of it. Finally 
#’we began to make some headway. We 
were driving the fire back toward one 
end of the building and the smoke was 
giving way so we could advance. We pro- 
ceeded cautiously, like skirmishers against 
the enemy. At last the flames seemed happened to create that dread of all 
beaten, and we went forward with several firemen—the ‘back-draught. It came 
hose-lines in a rush. Then something suddenly as such: draughts always do, 


SENDING IN THE ALARM FOR A FIRE DRILL 
































ONE MINUTE AFTER THE ALARM 
Every stool pushed under the table to leave the aisles free and every worker out of the room without 
cowding. Shortly after the Asch fire, in which there were no fire drills and in which 143 girls were killed, a 
blaze broke out in a similar factory on Fourteenth Street and 400 girls escaped into the street in two minutes 
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and the only thing that saved those of 
us who were up close to the fire was the 
fact that there were plenty of men out- 
side who saw what had happened. We 
were knocked flat, every last man of us. 
But the men outside fortunately were fresh 
and they rushed in and dragged us out into 
the street. 

Once on the sidewalk I was one of the 
first’ to come to. On both sides of me 
and all around lay my men stretched out 


can express the feelings that came whei. we 
found that not one of them was deac, or 
going to die. The total number of :nen 
this Grand Street fire put on the «ick 
roll next day was forty, and the miracle 
is that the number of killed wasn’t h¥ 
as many. 

And hundreds of just such cases are 


happening in New York every year. If 


there had been a careful inspection for 
fire causes in that factory, if the owners 





THE OLD AND THE NEW 
Of all the improvements in fire apparatus, the motor fire engine represents the greatest gain, for the vital 
problem for the fireman is to get to the fire quickly. A fire that could be reached in eight minutes by the 
horse-drawn engines can be reached in less than three minutes by the motor engine 


unconscious. I went through one of the 
ugliest moments of my life. 

“How many?” I gasped. 

“Sixty,” said a battalion chief. 

The ambulances began to clang down the 
street. If there is one thing that a real 
fire-fighter hates to do, it is to go to the 
hospital. When the ambulance bells be- 
gan to ring out, one after another of those 
fellows on the sidewalk began to open their 
eyes and stagger to their feet. No words 


had maintained the vigilance against 
them that their duty as good citizens 
demanded, there would have been no fire. 
But the carelessness which prevails i 
the majority of such establishments finally 
bore seed, and one of the most dangerous 
fires that I have known was the result. 

If the thoughtlessness of one man cal 


bring about such a calamity it is terrifying | 
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to think how much danger there must 


be to the whole city from the combined 
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carelessness of all its inhabitants. There 
is far more than the average citizen sus- 
pects. When one of these big fires is in 
progress, what if another dangerous blaze 
starts elsewhere in the city? 

With thousands of bad buildings waiting 
to be burned the result might be appalling. 
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fires in different sections of town and the} 
result might be different. 

The second week of January, 1905, if 
one of the times which all New YorkBy 
firemen remember as one in which ‘ep 
fire fiend seemed determined to make, 
a record on Manhattan Island. Forge 





THE FIRE DEFENCE AT WORK 
After the fire has started even the best efforts of the fire fighters can only keep the loss from growing larget 


Time after time I have switched men and 
equipment from one fire to another, 
apportioning them where the danger of a 
spread of flame was greatest. At present 
the department can put 200 engines at 
work at any given point, and this is enough 
to hold any fire confined to the district 
in which it starts. But take two or three 





hours then the fate of the city hung in tht 
balance, and it was only when we wet 
worked to a point where human endurant 
could have gone but little farther thi 
safety finally was assured. ; 

It began on Tuesday morning, whe 
the city was in the grip of a furious bli 
zard. The third alarm for a fire in tl 
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Kips Brewery near the East River came 
to us when the streets outside were filled 
with a hurricane of snow that had all 
but paralyzed street traffic; and the 

was cold, bitterly cold. It was 


fyblue with cold, and blinded by the hurtling 
snow. The horses put their noses to- 
gether and shivered in the storm, and 
men’s arms froze stiff around the hose. 
The fire was stubborn, and gained against 
us because we were working under severe 
handicaps. Other fires broke out in other 
Maparts of the city and were put out; but 
ayat the Kips fire we were forced to fight 
irom eight in the morning until eight 
at night before we could begin to take up 
and go home. The menace offered by 
this great blaze under the whip of a hurri- 
cane was terrifying. 

We had just got on the wagons to start 
back to the station houses when the third 
alarm came from a big fire down in Broome 
Street. We were about as tired as men 
can be and keep on their feet, but there 
was nothing to do but to go straight to the 
new fire and get to work again. In the 
midst of the unceasing blizzard we fought 
the Broome Street blaze and got it under 
mcontrol. We piled on the wagons again, 
Mand once more started for home. Within 
sight of our stations another third alarm 
mcame in, this time from over on West 
im Broadway, and while we were fighting 
that, still another third came in from far 
up at Eighty-sixth Street and Avenue 
im A. And to top all this there was a second 
alarm call from Church and Walker 
Streets. 

Early next day came a fourth alarm 
from one of the most dangerous fires in 
years, the big fire at Thirtieth Street 
and the North River in the shipping and 
lumber yards district. Fire broke out 
In a warehouse, spread to an adjoining 
lumber yard and threatened the whole 
section. 

While we were fighting here a big fire 
broke out in a picture frame factory at 
BFt0ome and Mercer Streets. Picture 
lrame factories always make dangerous 
fires. Thus we had two bad blazes to 
fight at the same time, and we were in 
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IN DANGER OF A BACK-DRAUGHT 
Fighting a dangerous oil fire in the winter 


bad shape after the previous twenty-four 
hours of strenuous work. We had three 
more big fires that night. From the time 
I left my home Tuesday morning until 
Saturday morning I didn’t get one minute’s 
sleep. I went continuously from one 
fire to the other. Saturday I got four 
hours’ sleep. Then another big fire called 
us out again. That was the busiest ses- 
sion the department had in the twenty- 
seven years I was in it. The losses were 
more than $2,000,000, and we were lucky 
to hold them down as much as we did. 

If such perils were brought about 
through natural causes the case against 
them would be of a different sort; but 
as they are traceable in such great propor- 
tion to man’s own recklessness, it is high 


A CAR BARN FIRE 


One of the hardest kind to overcome because of the wide sweep 
which the flames have through the building 
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time to begin to think about extending 
the propaganda of conservation — to create 
a national movement for protection 
against fire. Such a thing is possible and 
practical. It can be brought about by un- 
derstanding something about fires and then 
applying scientific means to guard against 
their occurrence. There are, also, many 
faults even in our present system of organ- 
ization of fire departments. These must 
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fire problem. Most people look : pon 
fires as something inevitable, al: .ost 
natural, and consider their preval: nce 
in this country something that mus: be 
borne, along with other damages caused 
by the acts of nature. A 

This is all wrong. The average five is 
no more to be accepted as inevitable or 
natural than is the collapse of a poorly 
built building. Both may be ascribed 
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A NEW YORK PUBLIC SCHOOL FIRE DRILL 


be remedied before the battle against fire 
will become a winning one in this country. 


Since leaving the fire department of 
Greater New York to take up the work 
of preventing fires I have been asked 
many times: ‘‘Don’t you think it is 
a hopeless task?” 

My answer always has been that, if 
I did think so, I naturally wouldn’t 
attempt to start such a campaign. But 
the question illustrates the attitude of a 
good portion of the public toward the 


to the same specific causes: careless build- 
ing, careless inspection, careless usage. 
Both are preventable; and the occurrence 
of either is not to be considered as due to 
anything but pure, man-made carelessness. 

The work of fire-preventing is not 4 
hopeless task. On the contrary, I am 
firmly convinced that if owners and occu- 
pants of buildings throughout the country 
would adopt and put into effect a prope 
standard of cleanliness, inspection, an 
common-sense carefulness, the number 
of fires in this country would be reduced 
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fifty per cent. within a year. If the New 
York fire department had — as it should 
have — full authority to make inspections 
ofgll sorts of buildings, to enforce a stand- 
ard set of fire regulations, and to make ar- 
rests when its orders against fire perils were 
disobeyed, that single department would 
cut New York’s annual fire loss down 
forty per cent. 

Think of what this means. In the 
last fifteen years the records kept by the 
ire insurance underwriters show . that 
approximately $2,000,000,000 and 20,000 
Wives have been sacrificed to fire in the 

nited States, and the figures are steadily 
growing. The annual loss in money per 
capita now is $2.71. In Germany, which 
has the highest fire loss of any European 
country, the per capita loss is forty-nine 
cents. Berlin has one of the lowest 
rates of loss of any city in the world, and 
Berlin’s fire department does not com- 
pare with New York’s for efficiency. By 
cutting in two the actual number of fires 
that occur, as a standard regulation of 
fire conditions would do, the cause of 
one half of our great losses would be done 
away with, and half of the problem would 
be solved at once. 

With the exception of catastrophes 
aused by explosions, by incendiarism, 
hk by acts of nature, such as lightning, 
earthquakes, or storms, there are very 
few fires which could not be snuffed out 
in the first flash, if proper fire appliances 
were as accessible as they should be and if 
one person in ten knew what to do with 
thm. It is a rare fire that is not dis- 
covered while it still could be extinguished 
at once by a single man properly trained 
and equipped. As for the losses of life, 
the great majority of them occur through 
panics, which are due to a lack of fire 
drills, and could be decreased almost to 
the point of elimination by the consistent 
instruction of all people in all sorts of 
buildings concerning what they should 
doin the case of fire. The next time you 
tead of a lot of helpless factory girls trapped 
¥ a burning building you may safely 
put it down that they never had been 
shown how to get out safely. 

How can we prevent fires? 
Perhaps I can answer this question by 
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taking a certain establishment which I 


have in mind as an example. The place 
is a factory in the Fifth Avenue loft dis- 
trict. It is typical of the factories in this 
district, no better and no worse, and what 
is said of it may be said of hundreds of 
other places with equal accuracy. The 
building in which this factory is located 
is likewise typical of the buildings of the 
district. It is of the new loft type oi 
structure, at present so popular among 
builders on Manhattan Island, one of the 
kind which, but for the Asch Building 
fire, would still be considered by the public 
as ‘‘fireproof.” These buildings run up 
to twenty stories in height, and every 
floor is crowded with scores of employees. 
I know of one loft industry where 2,000 
workers are crowded together. 

The place I have in mind employs 
between 800 and goo people and has them 
on two floors. Part of one floor is taken 
up by a store room, separated from the 
rest of the shop by a thin partition. The 
material stored here is inflammable. There 
is an office and a shipping room. The rest 
of the two floors is given up to the ma- 
chines, tables, and benches at which the 
goods are manufactured. Now, to my 
mind these 800 or goo people who are 
forced to work here to make a living are 
as much entitled to protection as any one 
is. They don’t go up into this building 
from choice, but because they have to. 
It always has seemed anomalous to me 
that we should provide carefully for the 
protection of amusement seekers who 
voluntarily spend a couple of hours in a 
theatre and neglect the people who must 
spend eight or ten hours each day in a 
workshop. 

The floors of this factory are continu- 
ously littered with odds and ends of 
fabrics. A match, a cigarette butt, a 
speck of fire of any sort, dropped almost 
anywhere on the floor would start a blaze. 
Oiled waste, used on the machines, is 
tossed into corners, under tables, anywhere 
to get it out of sight. The place is never 
thoroughly swept. Thus the causes of 
many fires are lying there, on the floor, 
in the corners, waiting only to be kindled. 

The doors to the hall open inwardly. 
There are benches or tables in front of 
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most of the windows. The fire-escape, 
of the stair-ladder type, is at the rear 
and runs down into a court. The stairs 
are so narrow that when the workers walk 
out at night they are crowded. 

To guard against fire, there is a “‘lead”’ 
of hose connected to the stand-pipe in the 
halls, a few fire extinguishers and hand 
grenades. The hose never is inspected 
and probably is rotten from disuse. The 
extinguishers probably are dead and prac- 
tically useless. And even if they were 
not they would do little good; for there 
is no one on those two floors who knows 
how to use any appliance for fighting fire. 
There are no automatic sprinklers, no 
automatic alarms, no fire drills. If a 
fire broke loose in this factory, as is possi- 
ble any day, it would be wonderful if 
there did not occur a shameful loss of life. 

What ought such a place to have to 
enable it to prevent fire or to protect 
life if fire occurs? 

It should have, first of all, a realization 
on the part of the owners of the building 
and of the owners of the factory, of their 
duty toward the hundreds of people work- 
ing there. As a result, a complete in- 
spection and analysis of fire conditions 
as they exist here would be brought about. 
Then the work of regenerating the place 
would begin. This would consist pri- 
marily in a thorough cleaning up. Waste 
material would be thrust into fire proof 
metal cans. A system of inspection and 
regulation to see that the order of clean- 
liness is preserved and to guard against 
all fire perils would be instituted. This 
should, of course, be the duty of the fire 
department, but as the fire department 
has no such authority, the responsibility 
devolves on the owners. The elimination 
of the fertile causes of fire, is the big step 
toward preventing its occurrence. 

With all the precautions in the world, 
however, fires cannot be entirely elimin- 
ated. To fight them successfully there 
should be in any factory or work-room a 
thorough organization of a sufficient num- 
ber of the employees into a fire-fighting 
force. They should be drilled regularly 
and thoroughly; they should be trained to 
use the appliances, and to see that these 
are always in working order. This is 
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done in a way in some establishmen 
now, but in most cases the drills are on! 
play, and time after time the force goest 
pieces at the time of need. ) 

And there should be drills of the 
maining employees, the great majority 
in getting out of the bvilding in safety, an 
in the shortest time possible. Shortly afte 
the fire in the Asch building where there wer 
no fire drills and where 143 girls were kille(fi 
a blaze broke out in a similar factory 0 
Fourteenth Street where the employe 
had been trained, and 4oo girls escape 
out into the street in two minutes. } 
they hadn’t got out in quick time the 
would have been burned, for the fir 
broke out into a quick one. 

Automatic sprinklers and automati 
alarms should be installed to the lag 
limit of precaution. There is. no cay 
where the old adage, ‘‘an ounce of pre 
vention is worth a pound of cure” is 4 
true as with fire. We have been stinggfi 
with our ounces and it is costing us dea 
in pounds. The doors should open out 
wardly and be fastened only in such 
manner that they will yield instantly t@i 
slight pressure. The windows should bé 
unobstructed and the fire escape should 
lead to safety instead of into a trap 
These are the changes that could be 
brought about without any revolutiot 
in most establishments, and they would bi 
sufficient. It is the lack of them thal 
is responsible for most of our fires. 

The science of fireproofing is a farce 
What good does it do to make the walls, 
floors, and ceilings of a building fireproofil 
you will fill it with inflammable materi 
and fittings and expose them to contac 
with fire? It saves the building, to som 
extent, it is true. It doesn’t save any; 
thing else. There is no such thing as 
fireproof factory. 

The fine Alwyn Court Apartment build 
ing on Seventh Avenue near Central Park 
certainly is one of the safest building 
in New York so far as fire is concerned. — 
remember that, when the plans for thi 
building were published, it was announce} 
that it was to be absolutely fireprodl 
No expense, time, or labor was spared 
in making it so. ; 

A couple of years ago, while the build 





ing is something of a mystery. 
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ing was almost brand new, a number of 
painters were put to work in the halls. 
It was a big job and they had a big equip- 
nt of painting materials with them. 
they used oiled rags in their work. At 
itygnight they stored their paints and oils 
igaway, but the little things like brushes and 
rags they left convenient to the place 
where they would start work in the morn- 
ing. One night a fire started on the 
sixth floor. In spite of all the fire- 
@ proofing in the building, and in spite of 
“Mall its cleanliness and order the fire went 
®@ through three floors before it finally was 
put out. Agents and tenants gasped. 
@ How did it ever happen! 
The answer was easy. The painters 
i@had quit work that evening on the sixth 
dafloor. They had probably been in a 
wm hurry and had thrown a bundle of rags, 
dripping with oil, into a corner. That 
was where the fire started. How it started 
One of the 


painters might have lighted his pipe after 
quitting work and have thrown away a 
Blighted match without watching where 


it fell. An employee of the building, or 
@atenant, might have done the same. Or 
the rags, becoming heated, might have 
burst into flame without any outward 
@assistance. That is a matter of no im- 
portance. The vital point is that it was 
@possible for a fire to get started in that 
building, and when it did get started it 
burned furiously, licking up the wood- 
work exactly as if it were in an ordinary 
building. All the brains, science, and 
money that had been expended to create 
safety from fire were for the moment 
nullified by — carelessness! 

Such a thing as a fireproof apartment 
‘Bdoes not exist, any more than fireproof 
factories exist. 

What should be done to prevent fires 


if in apartment buildings? First and above 


all, the cellars should be thoroughly 


ing cleaned. If I had to name any one single 


cause for the greatest number of the small, 
troublesome apartment house fires that 
eep New York’s fire department busy 
#! should say, dirty cellars. Old boxes 
and papers, excelsior from packages and 
‘ommon sweepings are swept into them 
and left there. In most cases you can’t 
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go into a cellar and throw a lighted match 
or cigar any place without starting a 
fire. Many of the higher class apartment 
buildings are no exception to this rule. 
In poorer buildings, where the tenants 
keep their fuel in the basement and go 
into the sheds with matches or candles, 
the danger is, of course, greatly multiplied. 

A standard set of rules governing cellar 
conditions, and regular and efficient in- 
spection to see that the regulations are 
observed, would reduce the chances for fire 
in apartment houses by fifty per cent. 
The hallways should next receive con- 
sideration. They follow the cellars in 
furnishing starting ground for flames. 
Halls and cellars should be lighted as well 
as cleaned. It is in the dark corners that 
fires are born. 

The precaution against fires should be 
extended into the apartments. Tenants 
should be cautioned and regulated. Oil 
stoves are such a source of danger that I 
do not think their use should be permitted. 
Oil lamps are almost as bad. There 
should be fire inspection and regulation 
of all tenement and apartment buildings 
from cellar to roof, the rooms and closets 
included. Owners eventually will come to 
see that this is cheaper in the end than 
running the risk of fire, and it is certain 
that the average building owner must be 
shown a saving in dollars before he will 
begin to consider the safety of human 
life. 

During every day that I was chief of the 
New York department I was afraid that 
the country would be treated to a new 
kind of horror in a bad department store 
fire during a busy “bargain day.” In 
one store in New York there have been as 
many as 35,000 shoppers crowded into 
the place at one time, most of them women. 
Nobody could even guess at what might 
happen if a quick fire should break out 
in the basement or first floor at such a 
time. All the larger stores have their 
employees drilled against fire, but it is 
not possible to drill shoppers; and thou- 
sands of women, jammed and packed 
around the counters would be almost sure to 
go into a panic at the sight of threatening 
flames. Fortunately such a horror has 
not occurred, and to their credit it must 
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be said that department store owners are 
leading all others in adopting proper means 
for safeguarding their work-people and 
customers. There is plenty of room for 
improvement, however, and the danger 
of a big department store fire is not past. 

Hotels, schools, hospitals, and theatres, 
in fact any buildings in which large num- 
bers of people congregate at any time, 
likewise offer a great field of practice for 
the science of fire prevention. There are 
plenty of fire-trap hotels in New York 
in spite of the fatal fires that have served 
as warnings in the past. The kitchens 
and the great number of steam pipes in 
these places serve to create a fire peril, 
and the constantly changing guests in- 
crease the possibilities of a fire through 
carelessness. Hotel employees are more 
proficient in their fire drill than most 
workers, and in the better grade hotels the 
safeguards against fire are not to be de- 
spised. The danger is in the old, ram- 
shackle hotel buildings. 

Conditions in theatres and other places 
of amusement have undergone great 
changes since the Iroquois disaster in 
Chicago. The largest firm of theatre 
owners and managers in the country has 
adopted a standard system of guarding 
against fires which is all that could be 
asked for. The theatres controlled by 
this firm are in the hands of experienced 
firemen, men who know how fires start, 
know how to keep them from starting, 
and know how to put them out without 
fuss or delay when the unforeseen occurs. 
These men have complete charge of the 
theatre in which they are stationed, so 
far as fire conditions are concerned. 

Fire prevention means watching the 
little things, for it is the little things that 
cause big fires. 

The fire department is, and naturally 
will remain for many years to come, the 
bulwark that stands between us and fire. 
Although it is asserted that improvement 
in building conditions is greatly reducing 
fire perils, the number of fires is steadily 
keeping step with the progress in building. 
The more closely settled and the more 
complicated city building becomes, the 
more opportunities for fires are created. 
To keep pace with this increase in the 


complexity of buildings the department. 
crippled as it is by lack of authority. 
has been improved and built up until j 
represents the acme of fire-fighting g. 
velopment, certainly in this county 
and probably in the world. When |] 
joined the department, in 1884, we wer 
equipped with the old two-wheeled hos 
carts drawn by one horse, short woode 
ladders, antiquated engines, and a poo 
water supply. Since then there hav 
come the motor fire engine, motor wagons 
water towers, electric search-lights, scaling 
ladders, steel ladders, and high pressure 
Of all these, the motor fire engine is the 
one that may be said to represent the 
greatest gain made against the fire foe 
The vital problem for the fireman is to 
get to the fire and put his water to work 
in the shortest time possible. The old 
engines used to make about eight mile 
an hour. The new automobile enging 
can make thirty. The fire that it took 
eight minutes to reach in 1884 now can 
be reached in less than three minutes 
The improvement in the rest of the equip: 
ment is a little behind this, but it has 
held its own with the improvements madeff 
in other mechanical fields. 

But with all these things — fire pre 
vention, better buildings, and better men 
in the fire departments — the war against 
fire never will be won until the people of 
this country have become educated to 
the new idea. It is the individual citizen 
who is responsible for the prevalence of 
fires, and he will continue to be so until 
he has been differently trained. You 
could build a country full of so-called 
fireproof buildings, and a careless people 
would find a way to burn them up. Itis 
not too much to say that this education 
toward carefulness in regard to fire should 
begin with the training of children in the 
public schools. The boy who has beet 
taught to regard fire as something that 
should be handled with the same care as 
explosives, or poisons, or deadly weapons 
will not forget it when he becomes a man. 
The necessity for proper carefulness WiR 
be with him always. And only whet 
this is true of all the people of this country 
will our fire losses cease to shame us be: 
fore the civilized world. 





THE AWAKENING OF THE CITIES 


FOURTH ARTICLE 


THE STRUGGLE FOR NEW FORMS OF GOVERNMENT 


BY 
HENRY OYEN 


The result of a painstaking trip of investigation, which included a study of cities, from Boston, 
Mass., to Des Moines, Ia., and from Grand Rapids, Mich., to Memphis, Tenn.) 


city government was one of 
inefficiency. 

That year marked the beginning of the 
struggle to introduce business methods 
nto the city hall. Since Des Moines 
ade itself historically conspicuous 200 
ities, towns, and villages have done 
ipfeway with their old common councils 
send adopted the commission form of 
sovernment. Grand Rapids is prepar- 
Ing to adopt a charter under which the 
heads of city departments will be hired 
in the open market, as a business corpora- 
ion hires its superintendents and man- 
(Mevers. Staunton, Va., has its municipal 
business administered by a general man- 
keer. In Kansas City the mayor has 
imcreated a cabinet of representative citizens 
iifto help him run the city. 

The story of city government to-day 
is one of a nation-wide struggle to be rid 
of the cumbering fetish of party politics; 
he story to-morrow — unless all signs 

wrong — will be one of city 
alls as examples of scientific manage- 


| | l* TO 1908 the story of American 


Des Moines is the laboratory in which 
the new idea, that public business should 
ite administered as efficiently as private 
Business, has been tested and found sound. 
KCalveston was the first city to adopt the 
MaMMission form of government; but Des 
dines has made the greatest advance 


Previous to the year 1908 Des Moines 
ad been a failure. In spite of the 


fact that its percentage of native born 
citizens is higher than that of any other 
city of its size, and that the foreign element 
of its population comes mainly from the 
pick of Northern immigrants, the city 
was not one to which the country could 
point with pride. The average of citizen- 
ship was good; the city hall was very 
bad. It lacked morals, intelligence, and 
civic patriotism. City officials were on 
the pay-rolls of public service corporations. 
Des Moines as a consequence was poorly 
lighted, poorly watered and paved, and 
generally in bad shape physically. Police 
officials maintained close and_ friendly 
relations with the underworld. As a 
consequence Des Moines was besmirched 
with a nauseous red-light district. Crimi- 
nals driven out of Chicago or Kansas City 
found Des Moines with its vice district 
and demoralized police a convenient place 
to stop. Citizens who did not like this 
sort of thing began to move away. 

The men who were bent on saving Des 
Moines literally forced the commission 
form of government upon the city. No 
campaign was ever more bitterly fought 
than the one of 1907-1908 in the Capital 
of Iowa. It was something new and 
daring, and even a great portion of good 
citizens were reluctant to turn from their 
worship of party politics and place the 
city government in the hands of a non- 
partisan commission. The politicians, 
grown fat and powerful in the city hall, 
the police force, the Catholic church, the 
business men who had held city contracts, 
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the labor leaders, and other forces fought 
against the new idea in a dozen different 
ways. But they lost. On June 28, 1908, 
Des Moines made a new kind of name for 
itself by adopting, by 6,376 votes to 4,087, 
government under a non-partisan commis- 
sion of four councilmen and a mayor. 

In a recent visit to Des Moines I talked 
with a hundred people of many sorts 
about their new government. Five of 
them wanted to go back to the old system. 
One of these was an old citizen of some 
importance who had fought the idea 
bitterly in the first campaign, and who, 
though considerably softened toward it 
since then, was still positive that it was 
only another of the many present day 
movements that indicate nothing but a 
condition of unrest among the people, 
and that threaten established institutions 
without assuring anything better in their 
place. The other four were men who 
had been interested in local politics 
previous to the great change. ‘The ninety- 
five out of the hundred would no more 
desire to revert to the old system than 
they would turn back to_horse-cars. 
This is about the proportion in which 
Des Moines would vote if this question 
were to be decided again. 

Since the memorable election of 1908 
Des Moines, through its new form of 
government, has cured itself of: 

A powerful city hall gang of political 
grafters. 

A police system of levying blackmail 
on lawbreakers. 

A vice district, established and managed 
by a ‘“‘trust.” 

Poorly paved streets and bad lighting. 

Bad management of all municipal work. 

In addition to this it has assured the 
city’s physical regeneration — described in 
a previous article—at about half what 
the cost would have been under the old 
system. In 1905, for instance, the politi- 
cally controlled powers built a_ bridge 
over the Des Moines River at Sixth 
Avenue. It was a pretty fair bridge 
to look at, but when it was completed it 
was thirty feet above the street level. 
“You couldn’t get on to it without a fire- 
lacder’”’ — and it cost $250,000. Since 
then it has been altered and now it is a 
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credit to the.city. In 


Locust Street bridge for $126,000. It j 
in the heart of.the city and is accepted; 
a model for city bridges — for beauty 
utility, and permanence. 
ference between the new and the lj 
régime. 

The Greater Des Moines Committe 
one of the organizations that watche 
most carefully the workings of the pla 
which it helped to put in force, report 
the results of three years’ scrutiny 
follows: 


Under the Des Moines Plan graft has been elim 
inated; that alone serves as sufficient reason for j 
adoption by any city. Crime was reduced to a greatg 
extent in two years than was done in half a centu 
under gang rule. This has been accomplished }j 
building up a police department that is efficient, an 
whose sole function 
liberties of the people and not play politics. 

More streets have been paved and more sidewalk 
have been built in two years than in any previous te 
years under former administrations. Great savin 
in almost all departments have been made. The tot 
saving the first year was $169,000. The publi 
debt was been decreased, though Des Moines shoul 
dered an enormous debt when the plan became effectivd 
Taxes have not been increased to accomplish thig 
It has been done by using business methods in offic 


1909 the city 
under commission government, built th 


That’s the diff. 


is to protect the rights an 
\ 


saving a penny here, a dime there, and a dollar els 
( 


where. 

Most of this has been accomplished because thé 
Des Moines plan throws the responsibility upo 
the different members of the council. There is af 
chance to avoid the finger of disapproval — the 
is no opportunity to shift responsibility. 


Des Moines, immediately after puttin 
its plan into effect, gave a beautiful demon 
stration of how this direct placing of 


responsibility brings results. The myt 
that a city of 100,000 population mus 
have its special district set aside to hous 
vice and crime was knocked in the hea 
within a few weeks after the commissionet 
had come into power. This is one of tht 
myths that ward politicians keep alive 
The police formerly had not only level 
tribute on this district; they actually 
had assisted the man who headed thi 
vice trust to manage it. The awakene 
citizens put the job directly up to Mj 
John L. Hamery, commissioner of publ 
safety. There was no avoiding respq 
sibility now. Under the new plan JU! 
one man was held accountable for sud 
conditions, and Hamery was the man. 
“Your duty,’ said Des Moines, © 
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clean out that district. Do your 


uty. 
He had to do it. He was somewhat 
rgtic, and in the last election Des Moines 
lecided that it would do without his ser- 
‘ices, but when they got him started on 
his job there was action. 

“Get out by the fifteenth of September,” 
ras his order to everybody in the dark 
listrict along the river front. They got. 
“Stay out,’’ ordered Hamery. 

They have stayed out, too, and Des 
foines is making a park out of the river 


front of which it once had good cause to be 


shamed. This is what happens when 
ublic opinion can be brought to bear 
lirectly and actively upon such a con- 
lition, and this is one thing that the new 
ind of city government with the referen- 
lum and recall, makes possible. 

There are, undoubtedly, flaws in the 
Des Moines plan of city government, and 
hey are coming to light under the stern 
rear and tear of actual practice. Not 
suf- 


iciently qualified to manage their de- 
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hartments as efficiently as is demanded 
or the complete success of the plan. 
They have all been men of fine civic 
batriotism, but they have not all been 
ceptionally capable. But on the whole 
he new idea is a great: success. 

Commissioner John MacVicar is one 
Mf those who has run his department as 
ficiently as a corporation manager is 
expected to do. He came to his office 
rained in the work of administering city 
fairs, having been councilman and mayor 
previously. He knew the business. When 
e became superintendent of streets and 
ublic improvements he proceeded to 
brganize on a business basis. He took 
jung men mostly without regard for 
heir “party” activities and he began to 
rain them in the new spirit of serving 
heir city efficiently. He bought the 
most modern machinery. The contractor 
tho bids for public work in Des Moines 
hows that he will have to provide the 
Miterial specified, that the work must 
be done on a business basis. The city 
ployee under Mr. MacVicar knows that 


«ee Must make good, exactly as if he were 


imployed by a private firm. For this, 
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many of them hate him, but last year he 
was reélected by the largest vote of his 
career. A city department under a man 
like Mr. MacVicar represents the efficiency 
that cities all over the country are striving 
to obtain. 

In building its new city hall Des Moines 
created a great modern business office 
in which to do public business in business 
fashion. There are no separate rooms for 
the various departments, no convenient 
partitions behind which grafters or shirkers 
may hide. From the mayor down every 
man in the building will have his desk 
out in the open and any citizen coming 
on public business will be able to find the 
man he wants without being misguided 
through a dozen rooms. 


THE “‘MAYOR’S CABINET ”’ IN KANSAS CITY 


This idea that the citizens have a right 
to see how the city’s business affairs are 
run and to take an active part in them, is 
what Mayor Darius A. Brown of Kansas 
City has based his “‘mayor’s cabinet”’ 
on. Kansas City has not tried commis- 
sion government. This is the first attempt 
made to gain the services of a variety of 
private citizens as assistants in running 
a city. Mayor Brown said after entering 
office: 

“TJ don’t think any man is able to run 
a city as it should be run if he must depend 
solely upon the advice, counsel, and 
assistance of party leaders and politically 
elected officials. I know I am not wise 
enough to do this. I need help. The 
help that I get from the common council 
and from the heads of departments may be 
good enough as far as it goes. But it 
does not represent the kind of help that 
could be and should be got from the most 
progressive citizens, the ones who are doing 
most for Kansas City. Every such or- 
ganization as the Commercial Club, the 
City Club, the Medical Association, 
the Board of Trade, the Labor 
Council, the Builders’ Exchange, and 
the Press Club, has the ability to fur- 
nish expert assistance in running the city. 
It is its duty to do so. I want a cabinet 
of citizens to meet with me in the city 
hall each Monday and help give the city 
a business administration.” 
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Mayor’ Brown had been elected by the 
leaders of the Republican machine. Of 
the men whom he invited to assist him 
in directing Kansas City several had 
opposed his election. They came into the 
first meeting curious to know what the 
mayor meant to do, skeptically on the 
watch for some political trick. They 
found the mayor waiting with the heads 
of the city departments. These latter 
had brought figures and statistics repre- 
senting the work of their offices. It was 
like a business meeting with managers 
reporting to directors and the president 
of the board calling for suggestions and 
information. 

The business sense of these trained 
business men soon asserted itself. They 
knew. They began to check up figures 


on city expenses, to recommend changes, 
to get interested. Now every Monday 
afternoon you may find a dozen private 
citizens — doctors, merchants, reporters 
lawyers, engineers — assembled with the 
mayor and city officials of Kansas City, 


thrashing over the city’s business and 
striving to get it done as cheaply and as 
well as possible. So wide is this represen- 
tation of citizens that it may be said that 
all Kansas City knows what is taking 
place in the city hall and takes a share 
in doing it. The cabinet has nothing to 
do with legislating for the city; its sole 
purpose is to put business methods into 
the work of administering city affairs. 

Mayor Brown has gone far in throwing 
the city hall open to public observation. 
A few days after his election he said to 
the newspaper men: 

“Boys, the public has a right to see 
everything that is going-on in my office. 
The public can’t get down here to see; 
it is your job to see for them. My office 
will be open to you all the time. There 
will be no conferences from which you 
are shut out. There will be no locked 
drawers in the mayor’s desk. You are 
welcome to come in at any time, no matter 
who is in this office, and to see and hear all 
you can and to tell the public about it. I 
think it is time that the people know what 
their mayor is about.” 

The mayor had been a court reporter 
for many years. He knew both sides of 
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city affairs. Mayors, he knew, are har 
pered by public distrust and by politicia 
importunities. And when he inauguratg 
his cabinet scheme and threw wide « 
the doors to his office he brought the pudj 
nearer to him and drove the politicia 
away. 

“The day has passed,” he says, “{ 
politics to rule a city hall. But the peop 
must help if any city administration is 
success.” 

His opponents call him a shrewd po 
tician. But they admit that the cit 
is getting the benefit of his shrewdness. 


STAUNTON’S ONE MAN PLAN 


Staunton, Va., which has a populatia 
of 12,000, is the first city in the count 
to place the management of its affai 
in the hands of a salaried general manage 
There was no complaint of graft or di 
honesty at Staunton; the trouble w 
merely inefficiency. Like other cities 
its size, it had its affairs conducted by t 
heads of departments and by the coun 
committees. The departmental _ hea 
naturally were political appointees. The 
were selected not because they knew ho 
to manage the affairs of the departmen 
of public works, the police, health, or fi 
departments — but because they had som 
political claims on the men in whose powe 
the appointments lay. The councilme 
often were contractors who had city con 
tracts. If not, they were citizens wh 
gave only a part of their time to at 
affairs, and who were seldom qualific 
by intelligence or training to fill thei 
positions efficiently. This condition ¢ 
be duplicated in hundreds of cities an 
towns to-day. In fact, up to a short tim 
ago, it was the rule in city government. 

While such a government — the typic 
American city government —might be hon 
est, it could not be expected to be busines 
like. In 1908 Staunton got tired of seeil 
its public business conducted in a Wi 
that would have brought bankruptcy ! 
a private business corporation and it bega 
to look for a remedy. The constitut 
of Virginia requires cities to maintain 
mayor and council, so Staunton was unab 
to turn to the commission form of gover 
ment. Mr. John Crosby, at that time pre 
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ident of the common council, drew up and 
secured the passage of an ordinance creat- 
ing something new in city officials in this 
¢ country — a salaried general manager who, 
engaged in the open market for his ability, 
and working entirely free from political 
influence, was to have the job of running 
the city. 

The general manager is appointed for a 
year ata time. He has entire charge and 
control of the executive work of the city 
in its various departments, and entire 
charge and control of all employees of 
the city. He makes all contracts for 
labor and supplies. Every city employee 
is responsible to him, as the employee 
of a business house is responsible to the 
manager. He, in turn, is responsible to 
the mayor and the council, as any other 
general manager is responsible to the board 
of directors. At the beginning of each 
fiscal year he submits an estimate showing 
in detail the needs of various departments 
and makes recommendations. The 
finance committee of the council checks 
up this estimate and uses it as the basis 


for recommending the amount of taxes 


to be levied. In the general manager’s 
office is kept a set of books which keeps 
a check on the city treasurer; in the 
treasurer’s office is a set that keeps a 
check on the general manager. These 
records, which must agree, are accessible 
to public inspection. 

The new plan — ‘‘The One Man Plan” 
—as Staunton’s sister cities called it, 
has been in operation more than three 
years and it has been fully tested. The 
office of general manager costs about 
$4,000 to maintain, an amount that the 
manager frequently has saved on single 
contracts. For instance, under the old 
council system, the cost of granolithic 
pavement was from $1.75 to $2.25 a square 
yard. The work was given out to private 
contractors. None of the city officials 
who had supervision of this work were 
engineers or experts in such lines. The 
new general manager, Mr. Charles E. 
Ashburner, was engaged because he was 
an engineer and expert in several features 
of city construction, besides being a 
manager. Now Staunton does its own 
paving work at from go cents to $1.25 
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per square yard. The general manager 
takes the private contractor’s place. He 
supervises the work and hires the labor. 
The work is much better done than it used 
to be, and the cost is nearly cut in half. — 

In the purchasing department there 
has been a revolution. The city each 
year used to run short in its coal supply. 
The year before the new plan was adopted 
192 tons disappeared, the shortage being 
ascribed solely to bad business methods. 
Since the general manager took charge 
there has been no shortage of coal. In 
many instances different city departments 
were buying the same articles from the 
same people at different prices. There 
was no suspicion of dishonesty in the city 
hall; it was merely bad business; the 
heads of departments did not know 
prices, and the sellers billed for as high as 
they dared. Now the general manager 
makes the purchases for all departments, 
and, when the amount involved is large, 
purchases are made by advertising and 
awarding the business to the lowest bidder. 

So well does Staunton think of its new 
idea that it raised the general manager’s 
salary $500 at the last election. It likes 
business in the city hall. It is estimated 
that the city would vote nine to one in 
favor of the plan if it had to vote on the 
question again. 

The number of cities to adopt commis- 
sion government is too large to consider 
in these pages. 


DALLAS UNDER COMMISSION 


Dallas is one of the larger Southwestern 
cities that has put the new plan into 
practice. Under its new charter munic- 
ipal legislation can be initiated by five 
per cent. of the registered voters, a referen- 
dum vote may be called for by fifteen per 
cent., and any official can be recalled and 
a new election instituted on a petition by 
thirty-five per cent. So well satisfied were 
the voters with the idea and with the 
manner in which it had worked the first 
two years that, at a recent election, they 
reélected the original commission in a 
body, no other candidates finding it worth 
while to take the field. Dallas under the 
commission cut the annual cost of street 
arc lamps from $83 to $60, made a profit of 
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$200,000 with its water plant, and other- 
wise showed the results of business man- 
agement of its affairs. This is typical of 
what may be said about other commission- 
governed cities. 

The value of the commission form of 
government in eliminating graft and in 
fixing responsibility has been proved. 
It does this and does it well. But it has 
not proved that it has solved the question 
of how to get efficient men into the city 
offices. And it is upon this that complete 
eficiency in city administration must 
depend, as it does in private business. A 
commissioner may be a noble citizen, 
may be a success in his own line of business, 
may be free from any political weakness, 
and yet he may not know the first thing 
about how a police department should 
be run. He may have the full confidence 
of his fellow citizens and yet let a con- 
tractor deceive him about concrete piers. 
No business corporation would expect 
good results if it did not hire experts to 
run its various departments, and this is 
something which no commission govern- 
ment at present practises. It guarantees 
the election of good men, recalls them 
if they go wrong; but it does not guarantee 
to the city expert service in the adminis- 
trative end of its government. 


GRAND RAPIDS AND ITS EXPERTS 


The new Grand Rapids charter, which 
that city soon expects to adopt, is drafted 
with a view to remedy this defect. It 
is one step farther in the struggle for good 
government than the Des Moines plan, 
and in time it may mark the beginning 
of as distinctive a step in American city 
government as was marked by the com- 
mission form of government. It embraces 
the Des Moines idea of non-partisan 
ballot, initiative, referendum, and recall. 
It plans to establish two separate branches 
of the city government, the legislative 
and the administrative. The legislative 
branch will consist of a mayor and a council 
elected on a non-partisan ballot. This 
body will enact the city’s legislation, sub- 
ject to immediate public control by voters 
as in other commission-governed cities. 

It is in the administrative branch that 
an idea new to America will be broached. 
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The head of each department will be a 
salaried expert who has been hired in the 
open market, the best man obtainable 
for the salary.to be paid. The title ofy 
these officers will be general managers 
and each will get his job, and hold it, and 
gain preference solely by his ability to 
administer its affairs most efficiently, 
Thus the general manager of the de- 
partment of public safety will be a man 
who knows how the police and fire depart- 
ments should be run; the general manager 
of the department of public works will be 
one who has had experience and who has 
made a success in managing similar works 
and so on through the other departments. 
If, after it adopts its new franchise, Grand 
Rapids hears of a health commissioner who 
has made a reputation in another city, it 
can go forth and hire him if it wants his ser- 
vices. It can go anywhere that it can get 
men for the salaries it will pay; for its 
mayor is authorized to engage these gen- 
eral managers wherever the most efficient 
may be found. 

The mayor can appoint the managers. 
He also can remove them, but he must 
make public his reasons for such action. 
In this way the mayor is expected to be 
in a position to give the city as good an 
administration as he would give a private 
corporation of which he was president. 
The same system of getting assistants 
will be available to him. At present, 
it is admitted that the cumbersome ma- 
chinery of common council committees 
and of politically appointed department 
heads prevents the average American 
mayor from giving as good service as he 
might. He may be the best man for the 
job in the world; but his machinery is 
antiquated. Under the Grand Rapids 
charter he will be able to pick business- 
like lieutenants who are not answerable 
to political leaders for their positions 
and who have a single aim —: to make good. 
Like other members of the legislative 
branch of the city government, the mayor 
will be under immediate control of public 
sentiment through the commission form § 
provisions. And his meetings with his 
general managers are to be in public. 
with all heads in attendance and as many 
of the citizens as care to come. 
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THE NEW. THEATRE IN NEW YORK 


The commission form of government 
cured graft, and made the city government 
responsive to public opinion through the 
initiative, referendum, and recall. The 
one great gap—the lack of provision 
for expert management —is what the 
Grand Rapids charter expects to cover. 
The professional mayor has become a 
fact in Germany. He could hardly be- 
come that here; but if this charter proves 
a success there will have been founded a 
new profession for young men of sound 
convictions, that of general manager of a 
city department. The cumbersome taint 
of gang politics, which has kept the better 
element from entering the field of city 
work, will be removed. It will be pos- 
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sible to make a profession of municipal 
service. 

With this plan of general managers 
becoming popular and with cities of various 
sizes adopting it, the work would offer 
a career which would attract men of 
honesty, vigor, and skill. This once ac- 
complished, and party politics consistently 
kept out of the city hall, American city 
administration would become as efficient 
and as successful as the advocates of gov- 
ernment by commission hope. The strug- 
gle for good government, in which the cities 
at present are engaged, would be won. 

Eventually, whether under this charter 
or by some other plan, this struggle will 
be won. Itis too big, too important to fail. 


THE NEW THEATRE IN NEW YORK 


WHAT THE FIRST FREE PLAYHOUSE 


WITH 


$4,000,000 PROVED—THE NEXT EFFORT 


IS AN ENDOWED THEATRE A PRACTICAL AMERICAN PROJECT ? 


BY 


JOHN CORBIN 


(wHO WAS LITERARY DIRECTOR OF THE NEW THEATRE) 


T IS natural that The New Theatre 
has caused much comment. Money 
talks; and almost four millions have 

been spent onit. Society also is garrulous, 
and has been equally prominent in the 
undertaking. Then there was the Idea. 
A great promise was given — and has 
not quite been fulfilled. The rest may 
not be silence; but silence has come 
as a rest. The situation is very much 
like that of a group of metropolitan 
humorists who some years ago decided 
that they could be funny every day, and 
resolved to issue a journal. When asked 
how the project was coming on, one of 
them said: ‘‘Very well, I think. For 


example, we have done all the talking.” 
The founders of The New Theatre are 
not now saying anything beyond the bare 
announcement of their plans. 


But un- 


like the diurnal humorists, whose _ talk 
was the end-all of the undertaking, their 
works are eloquent. 

On a new site they are building another 
theatre; and in many respects it is to be 
conducted under a different policy. We 
are to have a Newer Theatre — or New 
Theatre II, as they used to designate cup 
challengers. 

One of the chief objections urged against 
the project is that the drama has no 
need of the patronage of the rich. The 
whole scheme seemed anti-democratic, 
presumptuous. In many vague forms 
the feeling has been widespread, and in a 
number of instances it has been very 
clearly and forcibly expressed. Good 
people have shrunk from availing them- 
selves of an opportunity that was in so 
large a measure paid for by their more 
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opulent fellow-citizens; they preferred to 
pay their own way. 

In point of fact, of course, the rich have 
always “patronized” the arts. Compared 
to the millions that have been poured 
into universities, schools of art and music, 
opera, and orchestra, the sum spent on 
The New Theatre is a bagatelle. And 
very few of those good citizens and proud 
who shun The New Theatre would hesi- 
tate to go to the Metropolitan Museum 
or the Metropolitan Opera, the Carnegie 
Music Hall, the Astor or the Lenox 
Library. They would not hesitate to 
send their sons to Columbia, Harvard, 
or Cornell. Quite the contrary! Con- 
templating all such institutions, they 
“point with pride” to the enlightened 
public spirit of the citizens of our republic. 
Yet to their instinctive judgment the 
drama is a horse of another color. 

On the other hand, managers and lead- 
ing actors have resented it that, as they 
conceive the undertaking, men with money 
but no practical experience in the drama 
should attempt to teach them their busi- 
ness. In a somewhat different mood 
they resented as keenly what seemed to 
them the unequal competition of a theatre 
that was not obliged to make both ends 
meet — the artistic end and the financial. 
To subvention a theatre was to restrain 





their trade, and most unreasonably. Many 
answers might be made to such special 
pleading. For the present it is enough 
to point out that no art except literature 
has ever reached any high development 
among us without private benefaction. 
The significant point is that the atten- 


dance at The New Theatre has been 
sufficient, in the opinion of the founders, 
to warrant its continiiance. One of the 
leading commercial managers, familiar 
with the facts on both sides, is authority 
for the statement that the money actually 
taken in for tickets was far in excess of 
the receipts at any of the regular houses. 
There is thus substantial reason for the 
belief that The New Theatre has met a 
want not hitherto recognized — that there 
is a public which feels that it is a good 
thing to help on the drama as we have 
helped on other arts, for itself alone. 
The failure of the institution thus far is 
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manifestly only relative; and it is equally 
manifest that the founders believe that 
the causes of the failure can be removed. 





i 


h 


What these causes are is evident in they, ‘s 
L 


changes they are making. 

The leading spirits in the original 
organization — Charles T. Barney who 
was its president and Heinrich Conried 
who was to have been its Director —- are 
both dead; it is possible that they would 
have been able to work out their ideas, 
temporarily at least, to a successful issue, 
for they were men of force and large 
imagination. But it is already evident 
that, as a settled policy, those ideas were 
misconceived and, in some particulars, 
harmful to the health of the institution. 

The inspiring idea, frequently voiced, 
was that The New Theatre should be to 
America what the Thédtre Francais is to 
France, the Royal Schauspielhaus to Ger- 
many, the Hof-Burgtheater to Austria. 
Experience has shown that the idea, 
though inspiring, is impracticable. Two 
factors have mainly contributed to the 
success of these continental institutions. 
There is at once a large body of recog- 
nized masterpieces in the native languages 
and a very considerable group of native 
playwrights and actors trained to regard 
the drama as primarily a fine art. And 
then these great theatres of the Con- 
tinent are, as a matter of actual fact, 
national institutions; they are supported 
by public funds and frequented by the 
people as a whole. In America none of 
these conditions exist. We have almost 
no artistic drama of our own, and very 
little that we derive from the mother 
country. Many of our dramatists and 
actors are artists; but the conditions 
under which they have worked have al- 
ways been primarily commercial; however 
high their aim and ability, they lack 
experience in purely artistic creation. 
Very early in the history of the institution 
the founders modestly and _ sagaciously 
abandoned Herr Conried’s title of National 
Theatre. By and by they ceased citing 
the Thédtre Francais as their model. 
But it was even then too late to alter 
other features in the project which were 
as radically misconceived and practically 
far more harmful. 
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The playhouse was too large. It was, 
in fact, larger than the great Continental 
houses — all of which were known to be 
too large for the modern, the more “‘in- 
iimate” type of play which has developed 
since they were built. Even after the 
acoustics were corrected, the actors found 
it necessary to raise their voices in order 
to fill the auditorium. Many of the finer 
vocal shadings, the subtler effects of 
speech, became impossible. Even more 
harmful, though the fact has seldom been 
recognized, was the difficulty of seeing. 
From over half the seats all the lighter 
gestures were imperceptible, and the faces 
of the actors were about as expressive 
as the powder puff with which they had, 
perhaps, made up. In the performance 
of the subtler and more intimate type of 
play this was a serious handicap. To 
those nearest the stage the acting seemed 
exaggerated, while upon those farthest 
away its values were largely lost. 

The size of the house was not, however, 
the deciding or even the leading feature 
in the temporary failure of the enterprise. 
Whenever plays of any real merit and a 
certain largeness of calibre were well 
given, even passably given, they proved 
attractive to the public. Only fifteen 
performances on an average could be 
allotted to each production. ‘The School 
for Scandal’? had twenty-nine _perfor- 
mances, heading the list of the first year’s 
productions. ‘‘Twelfth Night” had 
twenty-one performances. ‘‘Antony and 
Cleopatra,” though very generally con- 
demned, had eighteen. ‘‘The Winter’s 
Tale,’ given on the Elizabethan stage, 
was produced too late in the season to 
have more than the seven subscription 
performances; but it made a new record 
by positively packing the house. Ob- 
viously the theatre was not impracticable 
for our great classics. 

Modern plays of any large and vivid 
dramatic appeal were similarly successful. 
“The Nigger” stood second in the list 
with twenty-four performances, in spite 
of the fact that it was a tragedy, and on 
a subject unpleasant to the public if not 
positively revolting. Plays of a spectac- 
ular character fared as well. ‘‘Sister 
Beatrice’? was so successful that it was 
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“The Blue 
succeeded in The New Theatre 
as it had succeeded abroad. Only the 
more intimate drama was seriously handi- 


revived in the second season. 
Bird” 


capped. Two admirable plays, Gals- 
worthy’s “Strife” and Rudolph Besier’s 
“Don,” were relatively failures. But even 
they had seventeen and sixteen perfor- 
mances respectively, and “Don” was 
revived the second year in a double bill 
with “Sister Beatrice.” Clearly, even 
an intimate play would command _ no 
little attention if it possessed real merit. 
The only disastrous failures were pro- 
ductions that did not deserve attention 
from any element in the public. 

Even more convincing evidence of the 
value of the house for a certain large class 
of plays may be found in the fact that one 
of the ablest of our managers, Mr. George 
Tyler, has leased it — under a new name, 
The Century. The vast stage, with its 
revolving disk for the rapid shifting of 
scenes, is by all odds the best equipped 
in the country. It is his intention to 
make a series of strongly dramatic and 
spectacular productions. 

Far more damaging than the size of 
the house was the atmosphere of social 
awe with which the project had been 
invested. It was Mr. Conried’s pro- 
found conviction, as I knew from many 
conversations with him, that if he could 
induce the boxholders of the Metropolitan 
Opera House to shed the lustre of a 
‘‘Diamond Horseshoe” upon The New 
Theatre, its success was insured. Corral 
the Four Hundred, and the Four Million 
will stampede the box office! The leading 
ticket agency, he said, had agreed to take 
all the seats on the floor. It is possible 
that he overestimated the snobbishness of 
the American public, much as it is in 
evidence at the Metropolitan Opera House 
of which he was director. Certainly there 
is a fundamental difference in the con- 
ditions surrounding opera and drama. 
One has always been the concern of the 
rich and-the socially prominent; the other 
has as unfailingly been a popular art. 
And in a democracy social awe is a very 
busy buzz-saw, cutting both ways. A 
large part of our public is obsequious to 
the triumph of the socially elect; but 
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when the socially elect ‘‘come a cropper’ 
the nation stands by and jeers as one man. 
At The New Theatre society came a 
cropper; and the fall of Rome itself is 
scarcely more replete with useful analogy! 

The trouble began with the foyer stalls. 
In a space originally intended for an upper 
tier of boxes, six rows of seats had been 
placed. The result was a first balcony. 
In fact it was worse than that; for, whereas 
a first balcony usually overhangs the floor, 
and so is comparatively close to the 
stage, all the foyer stalls, like the boxes 
below them, were behind the last seat 
on the floor — eighteen to twenty-four 
rows back. They were farther away 
from the stage than most of the seats in 
an ordinary second balcony. 

But the illusions of Herr Conried were 
not dead. The balcony had as many exits 
as a rabbit warren, and all communicated 
at short range both with the ‘“ Diamond 
Horseshoe” beneath and with the grand 
foyer or social promenade behind. To 
the public, it was thought, social proximity 
was more precious far than anything that 
could possibly happen on the stage. On 
expensively engraved stationery the foyer 
stalls were offered to those who are regis- 
tered socially — for more than twice the 
price of the best seats in the house. 

The first response of the socially regis- 
tered was beyond expectation. The foyer 
stalls were all subscribed, ard over sub- 
scribed. Some of those who failed to 
secure them bid twice and three times 
the subscription price, and in vain. Very 
naturally folks assumed that seats offered 
on engraved stationery and at greatly 
advanced prices to a favored few were 
most desirable. 

When they discovered what sort of 
seats they had been given, their pain was 
pitiful to behold. They were accustomed, 
when they went to the theatre, to pay an 
extra half dollar for seats in the front 
rows of the orchestra. Now they had 
paid over two dollars premium and were 
in the gallery — and a recessed gallery at 
that. To heap agony upon agony, the 
first two productions were among the 
least successful, artistically, of the year. 
Contrary to expectation, social proximity 
had no balm for their woe. One man 
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who had refused 200 per cent. advance 
on the price he had paid hastened to 
sell his seats at the agency. He was 
shown a drawer full of tickets like his 
own that had been placed on sale at any 
price. With the production of “Strife,” 
“The Nigger” and “‘The School for Scan- 
dal” the enterprise showed its true quality, 
which was the highest. But the occupants 
of the foyer stalls were beyond the range 
of the best values of the productions; 
and no man can be expected to appreciate 
what he neither hears nor sees. 

Both financially and artistically they 
felt that they had been tendered a gold 
brick. Now a man who does a gold-brick 
business from the back platform of a 
train sometimes, as he would express it, 
makes a “getaway.’’ When such a busi- 
ness is conducted from a_ two-million 
dollar edifice only one thing can happen. 
The bricks come back through the window. 
Of all the detractors of The New Theatre 
none have proved so keen and efficient 
as these people who had been so eager 
to become its chief supporters. Not the 
least awesome feature of the situation lay 
in the fact that, next to the ‘‘ Diamond 
Horseshoe,” the foyer stalls were the most 
prominent seats in the house. Their 
emptiness cast a blight on any assemblage, 
no matter how brilliant otherwise. In 
the theatre more than anywhere else it 
is true that nothing succeeds like success; 
and nothing fails as surely as the appear- 
ance of failure. 

The remedy that was found for this 
situation was characteristic. The box- 
holders, as one of them expressed it, 
were the goats. Already beyond easy 
sight and hearing, they moved upstairs 
to the balcony. Some of them, loyal 
to the enterprise, attended the _perfor- 
mances — equipped, it is said, with spy- 
glasses and acousticons. Others bestowed 
their tickets upon innocent friends and 
country cousins. A story was circulated 
which, if not precisely true, is one of the 
masterpieces of the justly celebrated Ben 
Trovato. The wife of a box holder was 
engaging a cook. She easily settled the 
matter of hours and afternoons out; but 
on one point she was met with the firm- 
est opposition. ‘This I will not do,” said 
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the mechanic of the kitchen. “I will 
not okkepy yer box at the New Theayter.”’ 
In the light of this retrospect the laconic 
announcements of the Newer Theatre 
Nothing is said of the 
Thédtre Frangais; but we are firmly as- 
sured that the enterprise, such as it is, 
will be continued. Land has been bought 
off Times Square, in the heart of the 
theatrical district. A house is building 
which will be as thoroughly equipped as 
its predecessor for the performances of a 
repertory stock company. The auditor- 
ium is to be of the ordinary type. It 
is to hold about twelve hundred, as 
against twenty-two hundred in the old 
house — being of about the same size 
as the Empire Theatre or the Hudson. 
There is to be no tier of Founders’ boxes: 
the founders are to be dispersed on the 
floor, and indistinguishable from the gen- 
eral public. The two balconies are to 
overhang the floor, thus affording, at the 
usual reduced prices, a near approach to 
the stage. Everything possible, in short, 
has been done to eliminate the social at- 
mosphere and create in its place the demo- 
cratic atmosphere natural to the drama. 
It is recognized, moreover, that the 
company of actors has thus far left some- 
thing to be desired. In many respects, 
to be sure — and this cannot be too firmly 
insisted upon—it was the strongest 
organization that has appeared since the 
decay of the old Daly Company. It 
was a striking object lesson against pre- 
vailing conditions. Our stage has tended 
to lay chief emphasis on the art, and often 
on the mere good looks, of a leading per- 
former or star. Many actors of rare 
quality have for years failed of appre- 
ciation merely because they lacked the 
appeal of an attractive personality. All 
too frequently their parts were cut and 
their performances subordinated to the 
needs, real or fancied, of stars who were 
artistically their inferiors. For such actors 
The New Theatre offered a unique and 
glorious opportunity, and they responded 
loyally to its call. During almost twenty 
years no company has been so strong in all 
secondary parts, or stage-managed with 
so single an eye to the artistic requirements 
of the play as a whole. In productions 
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which do not require exceptional per- 
sonality or transcendent acting, The New 
Theatre has, in the opinion of competent 
observers, stood on the highest level 
that of Continental productions. ‘‘Strife,” 
“Don,” and “The Winter’s Tale” were 
of this order. “Twelfth Night” and ‘‘The 
School for Scandal”’ fell below it, if at all, 
only in one or two parts. Thus far we 
have indeed had our Théétre Francais. 

But in a vast majority of plays a com- 
pany of secondary actors, however 
capable, does not make a first rate en- 
semble. Most great plays centre in great 
characters; and great characters require 
distinguished leading actors. The defects 
of the company in this respect are evident 
in the story of its performances — and 
omissions. The institution was pledged 
to four classical productions yearly. In 
the first year, by choosing plays that do 
not require great leading actors, it scored 
three undoubted successes. But when the 
limited number of such plays was exhausted 
the institution suddenly abandoned its 
classical ideal. ‘‘Hamlet,’’ ‘Othello,’ 
‘King Lear,” “‘ Macbeth,” ‘‘ The Merchant 
of Venice ‘‘As You Like It,” ‘‘Much Ado 
About Nothing,” and others of the most 
precious heritages of our drama, which 
should inspire the highest endeavor of such 
an organization, as they constitute its most 
permanent asset with the public, remained 
untried. The company simply had not 
the actors to play the leading parts. 

It will not do to say that the actors do 
not exist. All of these plays are familiar 
and popular on the commercial stage. 
Even granting that it was not possible to 
engage the necessary actors —a_ state- 
ment more than questionable —it was 
still the duty, indeed the vital necessity, 
of The New Theatre to develop them, 
or at least to try to develop them. Not 
only were these invaluable plays neglected, 
but when it was necessary to fill a strong 
leading part — a part which might have 
served an inexperienced actor as a stepping 
stone to greater things—a star was 
generally called in from outside. Among 
these were Grace George, Marie Tempest, 
Madame Kalich, and Donald Robertson 
— eminent artists, no doubt, but not of 
a calibre to take precedence over the 
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leading actors of any adequately strong 
stock company. In two cases not only 
the leading part but the entire production 
was given over to “‘guests,’’ and with the 
most disastrous results — John Mason’s 
production of “A Son of the People” 
and Olga Nethersole’s production of “‘ Mary 
Magdalen.” The authorities in The New 
Theatre now clearly recognize all this, and 
in the future there will be an effort to 
build up a company as distinguished in the 
leading parts as in the secondary parts 
and in stage management. 

Time and experience are necessary 
for such an undertaking. If it was ever 
seriously believed that a notable artistic 
organization could be created at a stroke 
the illusion is now dispelled. In addition 
to the new land and the new building, a 
fund of one hundred thousand dollars 
annually is guaranteed for at least five 
years. This will enable the institution 


to build soundly on a basis of genuine 
and thorough-going artistic merit. 
In one respect the achievement of The 


New Theatre has been from the outset 
supreme and unalloyed. No more richly 
beautiful illustration of Shakespeare has 
ever been offered than Mr. Jules Guerin’s 
scenes for “Antony and Cleopatra.” The 
Elizabethan stage, on which “‘ The Winter’s 
Tale” was produced, was not only the 
most accurate archzologically but the 
most beautiful yet seen; and it had the 
splendid virtue of making possible the 
most complete and therefore most effec- 
tive version of the text that has been 
given in almost three centuries. The 
production of “‘The School for Scandal,” 
thanks to the revolving stage, was almost 
equally complete, and its beautiful reali- 
zation of Eighteenth Century atmosphere 
was unique, perhaps epoch making. The 
single scene of ‘‘Sister Beatrice” was of 
matchless beauty in its use of lights and 
colors. No less able in their way were 
the modern realistic productions, such as 
“Strife” and “Don.” Even plays that 
were otherwise failures, such as ‘*The 
Cottage in the Air,’ “The Witch,” 
“Beethoven,” “The Merry Wives of 
Windsor,” ‘Alt Heidelberg,” and “The 
Arrow Maker,” were all memorable for 
atmospheric effect in the mise-en-scéne. 
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It was this fact, together with so much 
excellent work in the acting and stage 
management, which has enabled the in- 
stitution to build up and hold its largy 
and highly intelligent clientele. 

In spite of all its defects, The New Thea- 
tre is, with perhaps a single exception, 
the most notable dramatic institution 
the English-speaking world has seen since 
the day of the great Elizabethans. In 
one respect it is unique. It is not only 
a stock company but a repertory stock 
company, pledged alike to keep alive the 
great classics of the language and to 
produce new plays of dramatic and liter- 
ary merit. If it has failed to conquer 
the whole realm of the drama at a single 
stroke, the public may well be patient. 
The founders have been patient. In 
the face of floods of adverse criticism, 
much of it ill founded, they have pleaded 
none of the extenuations, the justifications 
that might be pleaded. They have made 
no response of any kind except to set 
about remedying defects when once they 
were clearly revealed. They have been 
liberal in a public cause. What is more, 
in fundamental aim if not in method, they 
have been unswervingly right. 

Our instinctive distrust of the patronage 
of a popular art has no doubt an element 
of righteousness. In a democracy it is 
desirable that such an institution be not 
only dedicated to the people, as Mr. 
Morgan expressed it in his inaugural 
address, but, in a way, owned by the people. 
The most wholesome modern tendency 
seems to be in that direction. The state 
universities are, year by year, gaining 
precedence over the older and _ hitherto 
more distinguished private foundations. 
In New York City the two private foun- 
dations of Astor and Lenox have lately 
been merged into one magnificent public 
library. And leading spirits in The New 
Theatre are looking toward a time when 
that institution likewise shall become, if 
not national, at least civic in its democracy. 

Its ultimate fate rests with the public. 
The most efficient means of patronizing 
the drama, is through the box office. It 
rests with the box office patron to decide 
whether this Cinderella of the arts, 50 
long neglected, shall come into its own. 
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HOW A BOY WAS MADE A THIEF AND 
THE FIGHT TO RECLAIM HIM 


THE STRUGGLE OF THE “ BIG BROTHERS ” TO SAVE A VICTIM OF THE “ FAGINS”? WHO BEGAN 


TO STEAL BEFORE HE WAS TEN YEARS OLD. HOW THE GREAT MAJORITY 
OF CHILD CRIMINALS ARE REFORMED IN NEW YORK 
A PERSONAL STUDY FULL OF SUGGESTION 


OT yet of age, and with a police 
N record twelve years long, Lat- 
sky, the pickpocket, whom, for 
seven years in the intervals of his relapses, 
the Big Brothers of New York have been 
endeavoring to restrain in the path of 
rectitude, is again a fugitive from justice. 
During these seven years it has been a 
continual matter of ‘‘ Pull devil, pull tailor,” 
with the Big Brothers as the tailor, and 
latsky the object of contention. In 
March, 1904, the Big Brothers first got 
Latskky away from the devil. In Decem- 
ber, 1905, the devil had him again. In 
July, 1907, the Big Brothers hauled him 
back to their side. In January, 1908, the 
devil got him once more. 
same year the Big Brothers dragged him 
over the line for the third time. The 
devil did not get him again until the end 
of last year, but at the present writing he 
has him still. The end is not yet, how- 
ever, 

The Big Brothers came into existence as 
the result of a discussion between the Rev. 
Dr. W. Merle Smith, of the Central Presby- 
terlan Church of New York,and Mr. Ernest 
K. Coulter, chief clerk of the Manhattan 
Children’s Court, soon after the estab- 
lishment of the court. They were trying 
to provide a proper future for boys who 
were brought to the court as a result of 
evil surroundings and improper guardian- 
ship at home, and then sent back to en- 
counter the same conditions. The move- 
ment began when a score of young men 
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connected with the Central Presbyterian 
Church Club agreed every one to become a 
“big brother” to one of these little unfor- 
tunates. Most of the boys who are 
brought into the Children’s Court for a 
first offence are placed on parole, and it is 
the part of the Big Brothers to look after 
them. The idea is not to give financial 
aid, except in extreme cases, but to make 
the ‘‘little brother’’ understand that some 
one has a real and sympathetic interest 
in him. The Big Brother becomes ac- 
quainted with the boy’s family in the tene- 
ment house, and asks his parents’ per- 
mission to take him to a ball game or a 
theatre, and one evening of each week is 
set apart for athletic work, the Young 
Men’s Christian Association allowing the 
use of their gymnasiums for this purpose. 
For three or four years the Big Brothers 
have established a camp near New York 
each summer, where the boys in their 
charge go for a two weeks’ holiday. The 
movement has grown until it includes a 
score of churches and a membership of 
more than fifteen hundred. It is almost 
the universal experience of the Big Brothers 
that, no matter how vicious a boy may have 
been, once his confidence is obtained he is 
as clay in the hands of the potter. Latsky, 
to whom more attention has been devoted 
than to any of the others, has thus far 
proved the least responsive of them all. 
A victim of the “fagins” (as the New 
York police call the knaves whose trade 
it is to teach boys to steal, in enduring 
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recognition of the principa! of the thieves’ 
school in ‘‘Oliver Twist’’), Latsky’s char- 
acter presents odd phases and contradic- 
tions. Although an expert pickpocket 
almost from infancy, he has never been 
known to lay dishonest hands upon the 
property of others during the intervals 
that he has been under the influence of 
the Big Brothers and their allies. While 
living with four different families— from 
all of whom he has eventually run 
away —he has had every opportunity 
to steal, but has refrained absolutely, 
although he has always gone back to 
thieving in the streets on returning to 
New York. 

Another strange phase of Latsky’s 
character as a child was his lack of the 
normal child’s love of nature; of fields 
and woods, of animals and growing things. 
On his first visit to the country at the 
age of sixteen, this boy, whose previous 
experiences so far as he could remember 
had been of the city streets and tenements 
and of correctional institutions, was only 
bored and disheartened. Taken to a farm 
in one of the most picturesque parts of 
Connecticut, and arriving on a beautiful 
summer day, the child of the slums gazed 
over the green vista of meadows and 
trees, and remarked, bitterly: ‘What 
have I ever done that I should be sent to a 

| plac like this?” 

Although he was on friendly terms with 
other children at school and in the streets, 
he never took much interest in play, and 
the officials of the Juvenile Asylum and 
the House of Refuge, where he afterward 
spent longer and shorter periods, observed 
that he did not care for the games which 
the other boys enjoyed. Among children 
of his own age while he was on his good 
behavior away from these institutions, 
the same trait was noticed. He talked 
little and chiefly to his elders. He seemed 
more concerned about money-making 
methods than anything else. The only 
question he was ever known to ask about 
farming related to the income to be derived 
from it, and his interest in agriculture 
ceased with the acquisition of that infor- 
mation. 

Latsky came to this country from Russia 
with his father and sister in 1898. Their 
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home was a single room in a tenement 
house in the most densely-congested part 
of the East Side, where something like 
two thirds of the residents were of thc} 
own nationality and the percentage of 
American-born heads of families was 3.42. 
The boy was then seven years of age, and 
his sister two or three years older. The 
father, a victim of Jewish persecution, 
had arrived in America all but penniless; 
he hired a pushcart (the rental of which 
included naturalization papers and a 
pedlar’s license), and sold vegetables 
among his countrymen. This kept him 
in the streets from daylight until dark 
to earn enough to keep himself and the 
children alive. Latsky and his sister were 
sent to public school No. 62, at Hester 
and Essex Streets, where they spent five 
hours a day for five days of the week, 
except during the vacations and on holi- 
days. Of the other nineteen of the 
twenty-four hours, the children passed 
only the time they were asleep in their 
one-room -home, the remaining nine or 
ten hours being spent in the streets and 
the tenement house hallways. 

Latsky at this time was a particularly 
winsome little fellow, with cherubic fea- 
tures, big black eyes, and closely-curling ‘ 
hair. He was a great favorite with his 
teachers at school, where he made tre- 
markable progress, learning within three 
months to speak English as well as most 
of the children born in the neighborhood, 
and being unusually proficient in his 
other studies. 

Right opposite school 62, and within a 
block of schools 75 and 42, is Seward Park, 
originally designed for the exclusive use 
of school children. At the time Latsky 
began attendance this park was a centre 
of contamination. The ‘“fagins” had 
made it their headquarters in the quest 
for boys to teach thievery, as did also the , 
procurers and procuresses who led little 
girlsastray. It required four years of ener- 
getic work and effort by Miss Julia Rich- 
man, the district superintendent of schools, 
to induce the authorities finally to drive 
the debauchers of childhood out of Seward 
Park and make it a fit place even for decent 
adults to enter. 

On his way to and from school, Latsky 
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used often to notice there a coterie of young 
men whom he conceived to be important 
members of the community. They were 
(well dressed, and they wore very beautiful 
watch chains, sleeve links, and scarf pins. 
Latsky was much flattered when these 
glittering youths seemed to notice him, and 
very proud indeed when they made him 
sit down among them and tell them all 
about himself. It was not long before he 
began to meet them every day after school, 
and they frequently treated him to soda- 
water and candy and even took him to the 
theatre. Once one of them gave Latsky 
a quarter for deftly slipping up behind 
another and taking a handkerchief out 
of his pocket without his noticing it. 
After they had known him a couple of 
weeks they took him to a room in Eldridge 
Street, where they had great fun surrep- 
titiously taking things out of one another’s 
pockets and then handing them back. 
Latsky proved so clever at this game the 
first day that he was given a half dollar 
in small coin, and he and his sister were 
ill that night from over-eating. 

One day one of Latsky’s new found 
friends took him fora walk in Grand 
Street; and, noticing a woman walking 
ahead of them in the throng on the side- 
walk with a basket containing several 
parcels on her arm, his companion told 
the boy to try and see if he could take 
one of the articles out of the receptacle 
without being detected. The woman was 
his aunt, he said, and he wanted to play 
a joke on her. Latsky got one of her 
parcels without any trouble, and the young 
man with him was so pleased that he gave 
the boy a half dollar. After that Latsky 
took frequent walks with his friends of 
Seward Park, and when any one of them 
saw a relative of either sex on whom it was 
desired to play a joke, the small boy was 
always delighted to exhibit his facility 
in relieving them of such articles as 
purses, watches, scarf pins, and money — all 
of which he then supposed were to be 
returned to them. He sometimes won- 


§ dered that his friends should have so many 


relatives, but he enjoyed taking things 
out of people’s pockets, not only because 
of the attendant excitement but because 
he was flattered and given money. He 
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became very popular with the other boys 
at school, for he frequently treated them 
at the candy stores and at the ice cream 
wagons, and he daily regaled his sister 
with all the edible delicacies of the season. 

“T used to have more money some 
nights thdn the old man,” Latsky told 
one of the Big Brothers afterward, ‘and 
I often wanted to give it to him, he was 
having such a hard time to get along, but 
the ‘fagins’ always made me _ promise 
not to let anybody know where I got it 
from, and I couldn’t have given it to him 
without his asking where it came from.”’ 

Latsky does not recollect just how it 
was that he came to understand that the 
men and women from whom he abstracted 
articles in the streets were not the rela- 
tives of his companions, and that the 
property taken from them was not returned, 
but pawned or sold. It was a gradual 
process, and before he actually realized 
that he was a thief he was making a daily 
practice of going about the streets with 
the “fagins’”’ and stealing any and every 
thing he could lay his deft little hands 
upon. He was eight years old by that 
time, but small for his age. He was 
particularly successful among the cus- 
tomers in the big stores. Women, who 
might afterward find their handbags open 
and purses and parcels missing, never 
suspected that the child, who had cir- 
culated among them innocently inquiring 
for his mother, had anything to do with 
the thefts, although he had taken their 
valuables while they beamed upon his 
handsome little face. 

“Before I got the knack of opening 
handbags,”’ Latsky told the Big Brother, 
“a woman would catch me trying it two 
or three times a day, and I never needed 
to do anything more than smile at any one 
of ’em and say: ‘Why, I thought you was 
mommer; I was trying to get a handker- 
chief’; and all she thought of then was 
to help me find her. So I’d say: ‘Oh, 
there is mommer now,’ and trot away, and 
that was the end of it.”’ 

Before he had been picking pockets 
very long Latsky discovered that other 
boys of about his age also spent a part 
of their time fin the streets with his tutors 
in crime, and that some of them went to 
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his school. An element of fear now en- 
tered into his relations with the young 
men with whom he had become so in- 
timately associated; for he had heard from 
these other boys of punishment that had 
been inflicted upon those among them 
who had refused tasks set them by their 
masters, or who had kept back articles 
they had stolen. They all understood 
that an awful fate would surely overtake 
any one who gave evidence against his 
associates. It was about this period that 
an epidemic of pocket picking among boys 
of foreign birth attending the public schools 
of the East Side broke out, and increased 
for several years at an alarming rate. 
For a time the schools, the police, the 
courts, and the reformatory institutions 
confessed inability to deal with this 
particular phase of juvenile delinquency. 
A discouraging factor of the situation was 
that the worst transgressors were invaria- 
bly the brightest and best-behaved pupils. 

The headquarters of the ‘‘fagins” was 
in Seward Park, but they sought their 
prey in all the principal thoroughfares of 
the East Side, and, owing to the con- 
gestion of the streets and the density of 
the population, it was all but impossible 
to protect the school boys from them. 
Although arrests of the. “fagins’’ were 
frequent, convictions were few, since it 
was essential, in order to establish a case 
against a prisoner, that he be caught in 
the act of receiving stolen property from 
the boy who had stolen it. Every band 
of juvenile thieves (the police estimated 
that there were between fifty and one 
hundred “‘fagins,” every one with from 
five to twenty boys under his iniquitous 
tuition), had its lawyer, who appeared 
in court in case of an arrest. At one 
time several of the ‘‘fagins”’ were in the 
habit of waiting with motor cars around 
the corners from more than one of the 
East Side schoolhouses to take their 
pupils up town to pick pockets in the 
fashionable department stores; but this 
practice was soon given up since it made 
the thieves’ bands too conspicuous. Were 


the police too hot on the trail of one of the | 


‘“‘fagins,”’ he would take his gang of small 
thieves temporarily to Chicago, perhaps, 
stopping at other big cities on the way. 
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That the “fagins” have been put practi- ] he 
cally out of business is due ina measure to J th 
the fact that Miss Richman was finally J M 
able to clean up Seward Park, and to th YE wi. 
efforts of the police; but principally to the | m 
circumstance that the shrewd little Rus- J at 
sian boys themselves grew tired of risking # th 
their liberty for the small percentage of ] fa 
the profits of their thievery that their J pr 
masters doled out to them, and were after- § jn: 
ward unable to carry on the trade success- § th 
fully without the direction of older heads. § hi 
Pocket picking is still alarmingly prevalent § ch: 
among the boys of the Ghetto, but it is J De 
not the menace to childhood that it was ing 
a year or two ago. The arrests of children § fol 
under sixteen years of age in the Boroughs § thi 
of Manhattan and the Bronx, according § vic 
to the records of the Children’s Court, §f hir 
grew from 7,600 in 1904, to 9,400 and 9,500 
respectively the two succeeding years, §f tot 
and then to 11,400 in the years 1907, § the 
1908, and 1909 — dropping back to 9,400 §f for 
last year. Owing to the method of classi- J to 
fication, it is impossible to ascertain from ff yor 
the records just what percentage of these J 0c 
arrests were for pocket picking, but the §f the 
epidemic of street thievery propagated J sna 
by the “‘fagins” is accountable for a great J} wo 
part of the increase. Ninety-nine per F the 
cent. of the small pickpockets arrested §f est 
during this five-year period lived in the J wa: 
district bounded by the Bowery, Houston § jn} 
Street, the East River, and Cherry Street, ff to. 
that approximately comprises what is J Th 
known as the East Side. wel 

Latsky was attending school regularly, 
and was considered one of the best behaved § tall 


















as well as one of the cleverest boys in J he 
his class, while he and others of his fellow J me. 
pupils were working with the “‘fagins” J} as 
after school hours. The boys were in- § abl 
structed, in case of arrest, simply to deny ff self 
any charge that might be made against § ats 
them, and to stick to plain and insistent § bei: 
denial, being assured that a theft could § to | 
not be proved unless it was admitted. fj) yea 
Wherefore, when Latsky was arrested J hay 


one day on the charge of stealing an over- 
coat from a restaurant and passing it to 
a companion who got away with it, he 
stoutly declared that he had never even 
seen the garment. There was no separate 
court for children in New York then, and 











he was brought before a magistrate after 
to § the cases of the adult prisoners in Essex 


ly {| Market Police Court had been disposed 
th} ftp. His innocent appearance, the testi- 
the | mony of his teachers as to his regular 


us- | attendance and good conduct at school, 
the fact that he lived at home with his 
of § father and sister, fortified by his indignant 
protestations that he had never been 
inside the restaurant in question, overcame 
ss- ff the evidence of the waiter who had seen 
him take the overcoat, and he was dis- 
charged from custody. That was in 
1s | December, 1901, after he had been pick- 
ing pockets for more than a year. The 


ren § following February he was arrested again, 
ths | this time for stealing a watch, but as the 
ing § victim of the theft was unable to identify 
rt, § him in court he again escaped. 

00 From February until the following Oc- 
its, | tober, Latsky was daily in the streets with 
07, | the “‘fagins,’ who made much of him; 
joo ff for at ten years of age he was admitted 


SI- J to be one of the very cleverest of all the 
young thieves on the East Side. In 
October, however, he was ‘“‘caught with 
the goods’””— in thieves’ phrase — after 
ed —f snatching a purse from the hands of a 
-at_ | woman in the street, and was brought into 
et & the Children’s Court, which had been 
ed § established the previous month. As this 
he | was his first conviction he was paroled 
on § inhis father’s care, being required to report 
et, # to the court each week for three months. 
is { Then, for the first time, Latsky’s eyes 
were opened to the foolish career he had 
started upon. Mr. Coulter had several long 
ed J talks with him and showed him that if 
he persisted in his course it could only 
mean a ruined life, while so talented a boy 
as he might achieve almost any honor- 
able position he cared for if he gave him- 
self up to honest effort. Latsky’s teachers 
at school were extremely sympathetic also, 
being aware that the “‘fagins”’ were chiefly 
to blame for the moral lapse of the ten- 
year-old child. His parent, however, 
having in mind the barbarous adage of 
Solomon that “he that spareth his rod 
hateth his own son’’, endeavored to make 
up for opportunities previously neglect- 
ed by administering corporal punish- 
ment to the boy nightly, which had 
more to do with his finally leaving 
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his father and sister and casting his 
lot with the “fagins” than any other 
influence. 

That Latsky’s remorse was real at this 
period, his teachers and Mr. Coulter be- 
lieve. He promised them over and over 
that he would never have anything more 
to do with his evil companions, and seemed 
to be in deadly fear that they might get 
hold of him and try to set him to work 
for them again. The “fagins,’’ however, 
were acquainted with the terms of his 
parole, and did not molest him while it 
was in force, since they were aware that 
he was likely to be under surveillance. It 
was not long after Latsky’s parole had 
expired, however, in January, 1903, that 
he was again arrested and convicted in 
the Children’s Court — again for stealing 
a purse from a woman. How the “‘fagins” 
had got him into their toils this time, he 
could not be prevailed upon to tell, nor 
could he by any means be persuaded to 
give a clew to the identity of the scoundrels. 
He seemed very penitent, but nothing 
could be got out of him about his com- 
panions in crime. 

Latsky was now sent to the New York 
Juvenile Asylum. Before the boy had 
been at the asylum a week, his father was 
approached by a lawyer on behalf of the 
*‘fagins,” who asked him to sign an appli- 
cation for a writ of habeas corpus, with a 
view to freeing his son. The father, who 
had the boy’s interests at heart and was 
honest in spite of his ignorance, thought 
it best for him to remain in the asylum; 
and, although he was offered $150 by the 
‘‘fagins” —a fortune to him in the con- 
ditions that existed — he refused to sign 
the document. He was equally steadfast 
under threats of personal violence, and 
the ‘“‘fagins” finally gave up the idea of 
getting hold of Latsky through his parent. 
Meantime Latsky had become a favorite 
at the Juvenile Asylum, by reason of his 
good looks and polite manners, and he 
was considered a model boy for three 
weeks. Then he disappeared on a visi- 
tor’sday. It was known that the “‘fagins” 
had assisted him to escape, but the method 
by which it was accomplished has never 
been discovered. The asylum authorities 
and the police ransacked the city for him 
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until April, and then his name was dropped 
from the records of the institution. 

For more than a year Latsky was at 
liberty. His masters took him, with 
several others of their victims, to Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, and Chicago, and even 
as far west as Denver, and in all these cities 
the boys plied their trade until after the 
search for the fugitive in New York was 
over. Latsky was back in New York 
in the summer, however, where he was 
as busy as ever in the streets until March, 
1904, when he was again arrested. Now 
thirteen years of age, he had earned the 
reputation among the “‘fagins” and the 
police of being the most skilful pickpocket 
in the country. He was known in criminal 
circles as ‘‘the thousand dollar grafter,” 
because he had taken that amount in one 
hundred dollar bills from the pocket of 
a man who had just drawn it from his 
bank, and whom Latsky had _ bashfully 
stopped at the door to ask what time it 
was. In what Mr. Coulter believes to 
have been a truthful moment, he told 
him that he used to average about $1200 
per month from his thefts in the street 
during this period of his career. Of this 
amount the “‘fagins” got the greater part, 
but Latsky was entirely satisfied with 
conditions, being well dressed, living on 
the best of food, frequently attending the 
theatres and other places of amusement, 
and having more money in his pockets 
than he could spend. The unfailing ex- 
citement of his calling, with the continual 
flattery of his elders, made up to him for 
the loss of the affection of his father and 
sister, of whom he had been very fond, 
even though the former had conceived it 
his duty to beat his son regularly when 
he had last lived at their wretched imi- 
tation of a home. Latsky’s masters had 
by this time filled his mind with con- 
tempt for those who worked hard for 
small returns; and, indeed, it was not 
difficult to frame arguments justifying 
theft that would appeal to waifs of the 
tenements. 

It was now that the Biggest Brother, 
Mr. Coulter, the clerk of the court, marked 
Latsky as a brand to be snatched from 
the burning — in camp-meeting metaphor. 
Of the thirty-three institutions (aside 
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from the truant schools) Protestant, 
Catholic, and Hebrew, to which children 
up to sixteen years of age are committed 
in New York City, the one that receivey 
the worst boys is the House of Refuge, 
on Randall’s Island, which, under the old 
penological conditions, had been for more 
than half a century little more than a 
school for crime. Latsky, having once 
escaped from the Juvenile Asylum, became 
under the law a proper subject for this 
institution, and was committed to it 
until he should become twenty-one years 
of age. Mr. Coulter visited him at 
Randall’s Island, and kept in touch with 
him in the hope_of leading him to see the 
error of his ways. Joseph P. Byers (who 
in five years accomplished the miracle of 
transforming more than a thousand of 
the young desperadoes and ruffians in the 
House of Refuge from potential criminals 
into reputable members of society) be- 
came superintendent of the institution 
a few months after Latsky entered it, 
and introduced the parole system. 

Mr. Coulter commended Latsky to 
the attention of Mr. Byers, who, like 
almost every one who came in contact with 
the boy, was drawn to him by his unusual 
intelligence and manliness. Latsky had 
earned his parole in October, 1906. He 
was then fifteen years of age, and both 
Mr. Byers and Mr. Coulter were convinced 
at the time of the absolute sincerity of 
his professed desire to lead an honest life. 
Indeed, the boy himself agreed with them 
that it would not be wise for him to go 
to New York on beginning his parole, 
since his old acquaintances among the 
thieves would doubtless attempt to lead 
him back to a criminal career. It was 
not until the following summer that Mr. 
Byers found what he believed to be a suit- 
able place for Latsky, and he sent him 
to a farm in Connecticut, owned by a 
man he describes as “hard-headed and 
soft-hearted,’’ who had taken boys from 
the House of Refuge before. It was then 
that the city boy found farm life and 
everything connected with it intolerable. 
Latsky remained on the farm only five 
weeks, and spent part of the time writing 
letters to Mr. Byers begging to be taken 
back to Randall’s Island. He became s? 
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despondent finally that the farmer himself 
asked that the boy be taken away. 
“T had a splendid chance to pick pockets 


® a picnic in Connecticut,” Latsky told 


Mr. Byers proudly on his return, “and 
I never touched a thing.” 

As president of the Big Brothers, Mr. 
Coulter now laid Latsky’s case before them; 
and, as it was still deemed unwise to bring 
him within reach of the ‘‘fagins,” a Big 
Brother with a country estate and no chil- 
dren of his own, gave the boy a home with 
him and sent him to school, where none of 
the other pupils knew anything about his 
previous career. His pleasant home in 
one of the most beautiful parts of Long 
Island during the most enjoyable months 
of the year in the country — September 
and October — had no charms for the 
child of the streets. At one time he 
thought that if he might learn a business 
he would be happy, and the Big Brother 
secured a position for him in the Long 
Island office of a large New York real 
estate firm. He was interested for a 
week or two, and then he began to pine for 
familiar scenes; and appealing letters to 
Mr. Byers and Mr. Coulter begging to 
be taken away from the country continued 
all winter. 

In March, Latsky’s father was seized 
with a serious illness, and the boy was 
taken to see him at Bellevue Hospital. 
The Big Brothers were much interested 
in his visit to New York, and several of 
them volunteered to act as his host for a 
day or two each, the idea being to let him 
see another side of the life of the city than 
that to which he had been accustomed, in 
the hope of quickening his ambition to 
qualify himself for a useful career. Latsky 
visited his father in the hospital, and then 
fortwo weeks one Big Brother after another 
took him in charge. He was entertained 
in refined homes and at fashionable hotels 
and restaurants; he visited the offices of suc- 
cessful business and professional men; 
he was taken to see the best plays, not the 
slightest restraint being put upon the 
freedom of his movement. Not one of his 
hosts found anything missing after Lat- 
sky’s visits, although he was never under 
surveillance and had every opportunity 
Indeed, a Big Brother who lived 
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at a Broadway hotel had the boy as his 
guest there, and though Latsky mingled 
with the throng in the corridors under 
ideal conditions for picking pockets, the 
idea of theft did not seem to occur to him. 

Superintendent Byers and the Big 
Brothers now felt themselves almost en- 
titled to believe that Latsky’s moral re- 
generation was complete. It so happened, 
however, that Latsky’s father died on 
what was to have been the last day of 
the boy’s visit, and he was allowed to 
remain in town for the funeral. Here he 
met his sister, and it is probable that 
she gave him a message from one of his 
former evil associates. Latsky went back 
to the Big Brother on Long Island, but he 
did not stay long. In April he was missing 
from his pleasant home. A sharp look- 
out was kept for him in New York; but 
nothing was seen of him until the latter 
part of June, when Parole Officer Helbing 
caught sight of him from a car window 
plying his old trade in the subway crowd 
at 14th Street, and arrested him. He 
fought desperately, but he was over- 
powered and taken to the Children’s 
Court and then back to Randall’s Island. 
When Mr. Coulter saw him in court, 
he had become penitent, and said to 
him with what appeared to be genuine 
sorrow: 

“T don’t know what is the matter with 
me. I want the respect of the men who 
have been kind to me. I want to be 
honest. I try not to steal, but I can’t 
control my hands. They go into people’s 
pockets without my knowing it.” 

The “‘fagins’’ were not yet through with 
Latsky. He had been on Randall’s Island 
only a short time, when one day he jumped 
into the East River from a pier on which 
he was at work with some other boys, and 
was picked up by a boat waiting for him 
with four East Side thieves at the oars. 
The Refuge’s steam launch was close at 
hand, however, and the boy was captured 
before he reached the opposite shore, his 
would-be rescuers making their escape. 
After that episode and punishment in the 
“ath division” at the Refuge, Latsky 
was a model boy for two years. Mr. 
Coulter and others of the Big Brothers 
called frequently at Randall’s Island to 
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see him before he again earned his parole, 
and all his thoughts during this period — 
unless he was the most artful and the 
deepest of deceivers — were of leading an 
honorable life. 

When he was again paroled, in June of 
last year, he told Mr. Byers and his other 
friends that he did not yet feel like trust- 
ing himself in New York, and a Big Brother 
gave him a home in a New Jersey town, 
with an opportunity to work his way up 
in a business house. Once more he almost 
died of dejection, and was brought back 
to the Refuge. In August he was sent, 
under the auspices of another Big Brother, 
to one of the smaller amusement resorts 
in this State, where, as clerk in a baggage 
express office, he held out for more than 
a year, although he never seemed really 
contented. Ina position of trust he proved 
trustworthy, however; but during last 
December he disappeared. At the present 
writing the authorities of the House of Ref- 
uge, of the Children’s Court, and the Big 
Brothers, have heard nothing of him. It 
is almost impossible that he has returned 
to New York, for he is too well known to 
go about the streets unrecognized. He 
may be leading an honest life somewhere; 
but Parole Officer Hebling thinks that he 
is more likely to be traveling with one of 
the gangs of New York pickpockets in 
the West. 

If Latsky is able to keep out of the 
hands of the law a few weeks longer he 
will achieve his twenty-first birthday at 
l§rge, when he is automatically released 
from the surveillance of the House of 
Refuge, and becomes a free and indepen- 
dent citizen. Then new conditions arise. 
Should he continue his career as a thief, 
he can not hope long to avoid arrest, and 
the next step after his conviction will 
take him either to the Elmira Reformatory 
or the State prison at Sing Sing, probably 
the latter since he has twice broken his 
parole at the House of Refuge. In either 
institution, however, continual efiort will 
be made to bring about his moral reforma- 
tion; he will receive humane treatment; he 
will be taught a trade, and he will not be 
sent out into the world until he is capable 
of earning an honest living. Mr. Byers, 
who has made a life study of the juvenile 
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delinquent, believes that there is still a 
chance that Latsky may become a rep- 
utable citizen. 

The Big Brothers are waiting for Latsk® § @ 
to fall into their hands again, and if the 
police do not get him first he will have 
another opportunity to work out his own 
salvation. Of the more than three thou- 
sand other boys who have been under 
supervision, less than three per cent. have 
got into trouble serious enough to bring 
them into the Children’s Court for a 
second time. Of the total of 80,000 girls 
and boys arraigned in the court since its es- 
tablishment, those twice convicted number 
less than eight out of a hundred —a great 
proportion of these being little East Side 
pickpockets. 

The moral of this story is that if Latsky 
had been born five or ten years earlier 
than he was, and brought to New York 
under the same conditions and subjected 
to the same influences, he would probably 
have been a hopeless criminal before file 
twenty years of age. It requires even Boyce 
more determination to-day for a boy to §,,, 
go to the devil in New York than when §,, ,, 
Latsky arrived here. If he proves un- | 
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fight 
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manageable in school, he is first sent to 
the school for incorrigible boys established 
in Broome Street by Miss Richman five 
years ago, where a corps of teachers picked 


for the task make every effort by gentle- “4 
ness and love to win the pupil’s confidence. it 
If the boy cannot be controlled here, he hiri 
is deprived of his liberty in the Parental shop 
School at Jamaica, where kindness is the pos 
rule of conduct and each boy receives had 
individual attention. Provided he does §™ 
not prove amenable to this treatment, he hon 


will probably go, next, to one of the de- 
nominational religious institutions through 
the Children’s Court, and thence to the 
House of Refuge should he continue 
obdurate. Persisting in a vicious careef 
in spite of these restraining influences, 
he may still receive curative treatment in 
a reformatory or in a state prison. The 
State is reclaiming 75 per cent. of the boys 
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and men sent to the Elmira Reformatory, § Hie 
69 per cent. of those sent to the refor- aske 
matory at Napanoch, and 83 per cent. of . 
the convicts admitted to parole from Sing a 
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Sing, Auburn, and Clinton prisons. 
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* A LABOR LEADER’S OWN STORY 


FIRST ARTICLE 


JOINING THE UNION — LED INTO DEFEAT—THE REVOLT AGAINST THE OFFICERS — OUT 
OF A JOB AND STARTING A NEW UNION—MR. SAMUEL GOMPERS AND 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


BY 


HENRY 


WHITE 


(FORMERLY THE SECRETARY OF THE UNITED GARMENT WORKERS OF AMERICA) 


A full and frank account of the way in which the unions are formed, the way in which they 
ight their battles, of their aims,and of the means used to gain them which has never before been told by 
one whose opportunities for knowing these facts were as good as Mr. White's; for he organized, buili 


up, and led the national garment workers’ union. 


In these articles he discusses the insistent desire 


of the labor union officers for the recognition of union authority which they consider more vital than 
the questions of hours, wages, or conditions of work; he tells how the boycott and the union label are 


used, and how strikes are called and how they are conducted. 
His articles are a distinct and authoritative addilion 


and terrorism and the responsibility for it. 


He explains the causes of slugging © 


lo the literature of unionism told in a most interesting way from a wealth of personal experience. 


AVING learned the tailoring trade 
in my father’s shop I set out to 
master the better paid and more 

dignified mystery of garment cutting. 
With my training I had little trouble in 
hiring out as a cutter’s helper, in a big 
shop on Broadway, New York. At the 
lose of the first week, when I felt that I 
had made a good start, the foreman called 
me aside and quietly asked if I was 
“recognized.”’ I was puzzled. The foreman, 
noting this, explained that he would have 
trouble with his men if I were kept with- 
out a union apprentice card. Dazed at 
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ng 


this strange disqualification, I timidly 
sought work elsewhere. At every place, 
the same query greeted me. A sympathetic 
loreman finally suggested that I apply 
to the union for a permit. 

With misgivings I entered the union’s 
fice. A man there took my pedigree, 
asked what union members I knew, and told 
me to return in a week. When I returned, 
he said that there were applications ahead 
oi mine and that I should have to wait 


my turn. Weeks passed and my anxious 
questions met the same response. I was 
told that only one apprentice to ten jour- 
neymen was allowed in a shop (the term 
of apprenticeship being three years) and 
that this ratio was dependent in addition 
on the state of work, which again was a 
matter for the executive board’s judgment. 

I was thus barred from a trade in which 
I felt I had a peculiar right. I sought 
work in the small shops on the side streets 
that were not so rigorously watched by the 
union. In the course of a year, by inter- 
mittent employment, I gained a journey- 
man’s proficiency. Being short of the 
three years’ service I was still treated as 
an illicit workman and the door of the 
union was still closed. But soon there 
after, in 1886, a gencral strike was threat- 
ened, and to strengthen its fences the union 
invited all qualified workers into the fold. 
With many others I applied and was 
admitted. 

The first union meetings worked a revo- 
lution in my view point. It seemed that 
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I was no longer a single worker, offering 
my labor for what it would bring and 
spurred by the hope of rising to higher 
places in the industrial scale, but one of 
a class with whose future my own was 
bound. In the uplifting of that class the 
union was the lever. 

The ceremonies at the meetings were 
eloquent with this idea. They told of 
the laborer’s bondage and of his imminent 
deliverance through the union. ‘Labor,’ 
ran the words of the initiation ritual, while 
the members gathered solemnly around 
the candidates, ‘‘is the philosopher’s stone; 
everything it touches turns to wealth. 
Yet to the laborer is denied all but a bare 
existence.” The general talks that fol- 
lowed were to the same point. The 
workers were the bees and the capitalists 
the drones. By some process the drones 
had gotten possession of the means of work 
and the workers were enslaved. 

When the meeting settled down to 
practical questions, the discussions became 
general and at times intensely heated. 
An issue agitating the union was the 
restriction of work with the object of 
creating steadier jobs for the union men. 
Cutting machines were then just intro- 
duced. The measures which found most 
favor were the prohibition of these 
machines and the suppression of appren- 
tices for an indefinite time. A schedule 
limiting the individual output had many 
advocates and was considered by the 
older members the most expedient for a 
beginning. The wisdom of a restrictive 
system was not questioned and the only 
difficulty that troubled the members was, 
how much of this the bosses would stand 
for. The fast workmen, whose advantage 
the proposed restriction destroyed, did 
question the wisdom of the policy, but 
not wishing to appear as ‘‘bosses’ men”’ 
they discreetly kept silent. One member 
did venture to remark that the union was 
“no hospital for the infirm” and the re- 
ception he got did not tend to encourage 
a repetition of the offence. 

At that time I was in full sympathy with 
this restrictive policy. Like the others, 
I ‘‘soldiered’’ and tried hard when the 
foreman was about to keep up a semblance 
of industry. With a sharp look he would 
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remark on the uniformity of the production 
of each cutter, but sagaciously inquired 
no further. I felt, as no doubt the other 
did, that I was ‘‘stretching” my job Mi 
at the same time getting even with the 
exploiting boss. Before I became a 
organization man I entertained the sam 
idea as to the advantage that would ac. 
crue to the worker if he reduced his output, 
but now I was able to give force to the idea, 

The resentment likewise which I felt 
against the union, when I was on the out. 
side, at being denied the chance to leam 
the trade, gave way, now that I was on the 
inside, to admiration for the union’s fore. 
sight. Any scruples which I had about 
the justice of my conduct I stifled by the 
thought that to help others one has toi 
help one’s self first. By diminishing the 
production of each man, there being a 
fixed number of workers and that number 
being within our control, the increased 
demand for labor would, of course, force 
wages up. 

“Whether you work by the piece ot 
work by the day, reducing the hours in- 
creases the pay,” was union labor’s maxim. 
The labor question was wonderfully simple. 

But the bosses got together and de- 
nounced our action. They said in the 
papers that we were a lazy, selfish lot, 
and so blind that we couldn’t see thatf was 
trade was being driven fast to non-union 
markets by our methods. They said 
that we wanted cheapness in other lines,f comy 
but were trying, by shirking work andj them 
suppressing inventions, to boost up thepof th 








































cost in our own. We were warned that later 
unless we changed our ways there would stren 
be no work for us. We treated the bosses § put, 
talk as a bluff, but privately it made us§ brou: 
uneasy. However, our course was sttfagair 
and there was no turning back. zon v 

The executive board of the union was agree 
finally instructed to formulate a schedule orgar 
fixing the maximum output for each classff best. 
and grade of work, and also forbidding was 2 
members to handle the machines. But§ Th 
this move by no means settled the ques The | 
tion. The meetings were deluged wi@jiirm 
complaints regarding members that ex§lack , 
ceeded the schedules and the employers§{ curre 
were accused of laying off the men thal appec 
conformed to them. To meet this situdg mand 
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uired 


tion a more sweeping measure was decided 
upon. It provided that the names of all 
out of work were to be put on a list, in 





first man in line. 


2 union. 


J these set about repairing the ranks. 
Garment Workers’ District of the Knights 
fof Labor, of which the union was a branch, 
-} put speakers and organizers at the union’s 


tg order of priority of their unemploy- 
ment. No member was permitted to 
solicit work separately and the employers 
in need of help were obliged to take the 
Thus the slower artisan 
was to be given an equal chance with the 


Eiaster and the bosses simply had to take 


the men as they came. The union rejoiced; 


the vexed problem had been solved at last. 


Then came an unlooked for development. 
The employers sent an ultimatum to the 
The labor bureau system and 
all restrictions upon work and machinery 
would have to go or a lock-out would 
immediately follow. The cherished labor 
bureau and schedule were, however, too 
precious to be given up at the bosses’ 
mere demand. In the struggle that fol- 
lowed the union was badly beaten. 

For some time after this defeat no meet- 
ings were held for lack of a quorum. Slowly 
the members began to drift back and 
The 


disposal and things began to resume 
their wonted appearance. Nothing more 
was said about the labor bureau and sched- 
ule; it was a matter for reflection rather 
than for talk. When a member would 


complain that the brothers were ‘cutting 
themselves out of jobs” a mere reminder 
bof the lock-out put an end to it. When 


later the members felt surer of their 
strength, this question of restricting out- 
put, always close to their thoughts, was 


sf brought up. To avoid making an issue 


again with the employers, on a matter 
on which they were so sensitive, it was 













agreed to leave the subject for each shop 
organization to deal with as it thought 
best. In this way the schedule system 
Was again put into force but under cover. 
The old leaders continued in office. 
The beating received .did not tend to con- 
m faith in their leadership; but to this 
lack of faith and to the rumors that were 
current of their ‘‘selling out,’ the officers 
appeared indifferent. With their com- 
mand of union politics and with their 
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personal adherents they had seemingly 
nothing to worry over. The murmurs 
of discontent, so loud outside the meetings, 
seldom found vent inside. Members knew 
what it meant to their bread and butter 
to court the leaders’ animosity. The 
explanation offered by the administration 
for the defeat was that the matter had been 
“put up”? to the members. About this 
there was no question; but when a member, 
with astonishing temerity, asked why the 
officers with their knowledge and outlook 
had not taken a stand against a move so 
disastrous, there was silence. 

A great source of strength to the union 
was the boycott which, in the leaders’ 
hands, had been evolved into a wonderfully 
efficient weapon. The wealthiest of the 
wholesale houses could not stand against 
it. The boycott hit straight at a firm’s 
weakest spot—the retailer. The re- 
tailer was an “‘easy mark”’ for the local 
labor men. This club the leaders could 
ply at will and in secret and there were 
employers too, as it transpired, willing 
to buy immunity. 

About this time, in 1900, James Hughes, 
the master workman of the Garment 
Workers’ District, was arrested in Rochester 
for extorting a goodly sum from a local 
manufacturer. In this case the money 
was received by check and Hughes was 
convicted and sentenced to six months 
in the county jail. The defense of Hughes 
was that it was customary to charge the 
firms, in settlement of a boycott, for the 
expense and trouble entailed by the union 
in its prosecution. Later, it was divulged 
that the amount of the check which figured 
in the case did not appear in the financial 
report of the District. 

There were members that could not see 
the virtue of these hold-up practices of 
the leaders, even though the bosses were 
the victims and the union the beneficiary. 
They could not remain supine to the things 
done in the name of the cause whose holi- 
ness was the especial.theme of its cham- 
pions. These dissenters came together 
in secret and planned a course of action. 
The officials being quick to strike at any 
threatened opposition, it was imperative 
to move at once. Controlling as they did 
the jobs of the members, the dismissal 
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of an obstreperous brother was easily 
accomplished. There were physical risks 
too. It was not uncommon for the heads 
to mete out to troublesome constituents 
the same ‘‘medicine”’ that was prescribed 
for outside workmen. Their retainers 
were admirably impartial in that respect. 

About this time a rival to the Knights 
of Labor began to attract notice. The 
American Federation of Labor, founded 
shortly before, became the hope of the 
dissatisfied elements in the Order, and 
union after union went over to it. The 
Federation was conceived on the trade 
autonomy idea and like the Federal 
Government had only such powers as were 
expressly ceded to it by the sovereign 
units. It was designed to render difficult 
the tyranny and the corruption which 
characterized the older body and which 
scandalized the name of union labor. To 
join the Federation was the only way 
open to our little insurgent band. 

With two others I was appointed to 
wait on the head of the Federation of 
Labor. In a primitive office above a 
store near Cooper Institute, in ludicrous 
contrast to the palatial Philadelphia home 
of the Federation’s rival, we found a short 
stocky man of about thirty, with a heavy 
black mustache that accentuated his mas- 
sive features. He announced himself as 
Samuel Gompers, the president, a name 
that then made no impression. The 
doubts as to the strength of the new move- 
ment, created by the cheap look of theplace, 
were dispelled by his earnest and aggres- 
sive personality. Indeed the very modesty 
of the surroundings took on another 
aspect as he explained that the Federation 
stood for economy and simplicity and was 
antagonistic to medieval flummery and 
secrecy. “It is the natural movement of 
the toilers,”’ he fondly repeated, ‘‘just a 
federation of self-governing unions and not 
for the glory and benefit of any one.” 

In the speaker we saw the incarnation 
of the idea then finding its first practical 
expression, and we were impressed pro- 
foundly with the potential force of the 
movement founded on this idea. He told 
us of the abortive movements that had pre- 
ceded the Federation and of his effort, while 
dependent upon his scant earnings, from 
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working intermittently as a cigar maker, p2! 
to lay a foundation for an organization PY 
that could withstand the adverse influence F&!" 
of the Knights. We told our story ang y 
he remarked smilingly that it was thep!¢ 
story in the main of many others who hadf"" 
come to him. He would be glad, he said, ‘ 
to give us a charter and all the protection PW 
his organization was capable of affording, >“ 
He advised us about our mode of procedure FE" 
and said assuringly that we should findps 
his door unlocked at all hours. pthe 
A week later, according to our plan, [2° 
arose at a ‘‘red letter’ meeting of thep® 
old union, called to do honor to the#Y® 
District’s chiefs, and made sundry in. 
quiries as to the reason for the pending! t 
boycotts, and the terms on which othersppthe 
had been settled. The leaders, thoughf' 
taken aback at first, showed that my pur- PT 
pose was divined. They replied that”) 
these were matters which had to do with! 
the “liberty” of the officers and that theg J! 
answers would be given to the executive evolt 
committee. ‘‘Why,” I asked, ‘‘should anf 
inquiry as to the acts of the officers raisefP! th 
the question of their liberty?” I declared! he 
that it was time for the rank and file tof!™!" 
know what was being done in its name. AtfFPW 
that the leaders’ satellites started toward ¥°® S* 
me. Perceiving this I shouted a call tof | 
all honest brothers to follow and madeffthi 


for the door. At a rapid signal from the “m 
DI est 


































chairman the door had been locked, but 
throwing ourselves against it, we smashed fon 
it. Fighting our way into the hallway and F's 


down the stairs, we retreated to the reatpesto 
ove 


of a German saloon nearby. There were 
about fifty of us, and we hastened to or- 
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ganize what was the first clothing union tog My 
be attached to the Federation of Labor. ia 
ratch 










The choice of secretary fell upon me and 
it was agreed to meet daily right afterg 
work until further notice. 

The following morning, while at work, | 
was asked to report at the firm’s office. 
The head was at his desk and on my 
entering, gravely motioned to a chair. He 
offered a cigar and lighted a match for me 
without saying a word. From his look 
and hesitation I guessed what was amis. 
“T am sorry,” he began, “that you shoul 
have made me take sides in your aflal 
with the Knights. Though you may bk 
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in the right, you would favor us very much 
ia by resigning your place.” This I flatly 
ence efused to do, and declared he would have 
ay O° scharge me. I declared too that in 
he latter case he would have to reckon 
with the new union. ‘‘That may be so,” 
Me said after reflecting a while, “but just 
ow we can’t afford to go against the 
pther people.”’ I gathered up my tools 
pnd left with a keener idea of the grave 
isks to myself and the responsibility to 
Dthers which my unexpected leadership 
nvolved. I repaired to headquarters and 
ere found a full dozen of compatriots 
bwaiting me, all with their tools in their 
ands. There were no explanations; we 
nll understood. In the company of two 
pthers I hastened to the Federation office. 
[r. Gompers, listening, squared his im- 
pressive jaw. ‘‘We will have it out right 
away,’ he announced. ‘‘We must let 
he bosses know we have teeth too.” 
The conferences with Mr. Gompers 
evolved a plan of action against the 
‘nights in retaliation for the expulsion 
pf the Federation members from the shops. 
The first move was to reach the clothing 
e topmions of the opposing body that were 
Atknown to be disgruntled. It was arranged 
osee the leaders of these, urge secession 
and the organization of a rival national 
lothing body. The leaders at once fell 
the™ with the plan and advised as a means 
but} establishing confidence in the proposed 
shed @uion that a demonstration of the Federa- 
and@ion’s strength be first made. This sug- 
reatteestion we proceeded to carry out in a 
ovel manner. We aimed to turn the 
boycott against the Knights. 
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nto My last employer was selected as the 
bor.(bject of the demonstration. By diligent 


and@atching of the firm’s shipments, a goodly 
{terest of the active customers was obtained. 
To every one of them a notice was sent 
Announcing that T. S. & Co. were black- 
isting our members, were notorious 
Weaters, etc., and that, should he continue 
0 handle the unfair product of the firm, 
tie working people in his neighborhood 
pould be advised of his indifference to their 
terests. Where these notices were un- 
eeded they were reinforced by visits 
tm local Federation committees and 
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The inroads that we were making upon 
the manufacturer’s trade was attested 
by the grave confabs between the firm 
and our adversaries. Committees of local 
Knights then began to call upon the 
retail merchants to assure them of support 
and to plead that there was nothing back 
of our threats. To these pleas the reply 
was, ‘‘We’d rather keep out of the affair.” 
Through the customers’ wish to keep 
neutral the object of the boycott was 
effected. The Knights found it difficult 
to reverse the usual procedure — more 
difficult to get dealers to restore or give 
an order than to get them to cancel one. 
It was easier to scare trade away from a 
manufacturer than to gain trade for him. 
As was foreshadowed, the Knights, failing 
to protect the firm from our attacks, had 
to concede recognition to the hated se- 
ceders and admit us to full standing 
in the shops. We returned in triumph 
to our former posts. 

The spell the supposedly invincible 
Knights of Labor had cast upon employers 
and employees alike was dissolved. The 
revolt extended from union to union in the 
clothing lines and presently a formidable 
gathering of delegates from different cities 
met in New York and organized a national 
union under a charter from the American 
Federation of Labor. Similar movements 
were going on in other trades at this time. 
The sun of the remarkable secret labor 
fraternity, part trade union, part revolu- 
tionary party, part political machine, 
which for a generation had engaged the 
serious interest of the nation, was setting; 
and there arose bright on the horizon 
another and a greater movement with 
which this country has still to reckon. 

As a leader of the new union I resigned 
my place in the shop to devote my time 
and talents to the union’s cause as its 
organizer and secretary. For some years it 
meant a precarious living, the income being 
uncertain, and the demands upon it often 
such as to preclude the paying of salaries. 


In the next article Mr. White will tell 
how the unions carried on strikes and 


boycotts, how the union officers controlled 
the policies of the unions, how terrorism 
grew up, etc.—THE EDITORS. 





THE RIGHT OF THE CHILD TO BE, 
WELL BORN 


BY 


DR. WOODS HUTCHINSON 


’ Nt child didn’t ask to be born 
into your illustrious family. He 
had no choice in the selection 

of his parents. It is for you to make him 

glad or sorry that he came. Providing 
that you have not poured poisons into 
your blood, or been blind enough to choose, 
as your other self, one whose blood is 
tainted with disease, or mental or moral 

unbalance, you have endowed him with a 

high and illustrious heritage, a pedigree 

reaching back to the very dawn of life, 

a lineage beside whose ancientness and 

distinction the archives of Burke’s Peerage, 

or the Almanach de Gotha are but as 
mushrooms and may-flies. 

The religion of the future will teach 
first, to every young man and young 
woman, reverence for the purity of the 
Race Stream, devotion to its safe-guarding 
and enrichment. What you are is of far 
greater importance to your child than 
what you do, short of actually neglecting, 
or ill-treating him. 

Fortunately ninety-five children out of 
every hundred are well born and receive 
their inheritance from the ages practically 
unimpaired. Our problem is how to 
secure to them full and free exercise of all 
the rights inherent therein, and the privi- 
leges that appertain thereto. However 
devoted you may be to your life’s work, or 
proud of your success in it, remember 
that your child will probably be your 
chef d’euvre — your most important and 
lasting accomplishment. Through him 
you may influence generations yet unborn. 

You are not responsible for one of the 
parents of your child, but you are for the 
other. You cannot decide to be or not 
to be for yourself, but you can for your 
child. Fortunately, nine times out of 
ten you may almost shut your eyes and 
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take your chance, with confidence an 
safety — unless you close them to keg 
from seeing glaring and obvious defects 
Choose the best that you possibly can, anf 
nine times out of ten you will do k 
better than you expect — and quite a 
well as you deserve — if you only avoil 
the obviously bad and unfit. 

Two great forces are at work in you 
child — Growth and Imitation. One i 
as inevitable and almost as little modified 
by anything that you can do as the 
development of the wheat in the ear i 
summer from the tiny green blade i 
spring. All that is needed is plenty d 
moisture, food, and sunshine. The second 
in its working, depends almost entirelj 
upon you. Well born your child probabh 
is; whether he be well bred or not, wil 
depend upon what he sees about him while 
he is growing up. It makes no differencg 
what you teach him, or write down for 
him as mottoes in his copybook, or caus 
him to commit to memory as rules of 
conduct. These, by the mercy of Heaven 
go in at one ear and out at the other, 0 
roll off, like the proverbial water from the 
duck’s back. But the life you live before 
him — that will be reflected in his life, 
as in a mirror. 

Just to be born healthy and _ happy, 
the heir to ten million years — that 1% 
distinction and fortune enough. We are 
all millionaires in years. The differences 
between one child and another are but 0 
three or four generations making; thd 
similarities have taken a thousand eons 
to build. The differences in possibilities 
are only a few chances in the hundre 
under favorable surroundings. And thes 
favoring conditions are so simple, § 
modest — home-made and home-grown 
bread, milk, fruits, and sweets plain) 
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prepared, but scrupulously pure, surgically 
clean, abundant, and of the best quality; 
) the fresh air of heaven upon his face day 
ai night, the better half of his time for 
seep and growth, sunshine — and love. 
The man, or woman, who cannot guar- 
Wantee this much endowment should never 
undertake to become a parent. Given 
these things, whatever possibilities may 
be folded within him, like crumpled 
roseleaves in the bud, will develop surely 
and and safely. If he be one of the fortunate 
keejl few who have drawn the lot of power to 
fects soar like the eagle, he will soar like the 
,an§eagle with his own wings. All you 
> fag have to do is to feed him and give his 
le af pin-feathers room to sprout. 
vol’ If he be of the happier great majority, 
born to the golden mean of fortune and 
success, that level he will also reach easily, 
1e i wholesomely, happily; and no hot-house 
lifted forcing on your part will lift him more 
the than a fraction of an inch above it. 
ut il’ ~=Keep him wholesome and happy until 
e ihe is eighteen and he will earn all- the 
y of money he can profitably use — more will 
ond be a curse to him. He is your proudest 
ireland most lasting achievement. Treat 
ablig him with respect and consideration accord- 
wil ingly. Give him a fair and full chance 
vhile§ to show what is in him, set him a good 
enceg example and his ancestry will do the rest. 
10 
USE 
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A baby is like a cocoon, he is all wrapped 
s olf up in himself. If you ever try to unroll 
veng avery new one, you will find that he is 
', omPall wrapped up in other things also al- 
the most as elaborately as a silk-worm. In 
fore fact, as you také off layer after layer, 
life you begin to wonder when you are going 
tocome down to the baby. He is like the 
# cocoonin his tremenduous power of growth, 
in the inevitable certainty with which 
he will develop — barring starvation or 
3g (eath — to a fullgrown adult specimen of 
the species in which he happens to be 
born in his somnolence, in the peaceful- 
ness and placidity of his habits. And 
besides, he looks like one — more than 
me does like either of his parents at least. 
The only differences between him and the 
thtysalis are, that he doesn’t carry a 
‘tore of nourishment sealed up inside of 
him, and that his skin grows as fast as 
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he does, so that he doesn’t have to split 
up the back and crawl out of it every two 
weeks. But he comes into the world loaded, 
loaded with possibilities, even if he doesn’t 
have to explode in order to “‘arrive.’’; 

He is strictly up-to-date, too, for he has 
an affinity — a chemical affinity for food. 
All you have to do is to put it within 
scenting distance of him, and he will be 
drawn toward it and “‘freeze on to” it asa 
steel filing to a magnet. He hasn’t an 
appetite — he zs one! But his affinity is 
a selective one. All’s fish that comes to 
his net, and everything that his tiny 
hands can clutch, goes into his mouth 
for one good suck; but it doesn’t get 
any further unless it sets up the right 
‘‘reaction,” or, as he would express it if 
he could talk, “tastes good.’”’ His mouth 
is his “acid test” and a pretty reliable one 
it is. There are few things that can pass 
it that are not real foods, genuine fuel— 
and the best anthracite at that. 

It has another advantage too that, 
like other chemical affinities, as soon as 
it is satisfied it stops. It is an automatic, 
self-regulator, as good as a floating ball 
valve; the moment his tiny “tank” is 
full, the inflow is cut off, but as soon as 
it is empty it opens again. 

It is really hard to overload a baby, 
unless you have your nutritive fluid too 
thin, or too thick. In the former case, 
he will stop before he has got enough coal 
under his boiler; in the latter, he will 
overcoal himself before he gets that com- 
fortable sensation of general distention 
in his little interior, which serves him for 
a guide. The little-at-a-time-and-often 
principle of feeding, a fixed and stingy 
number of ounces at equal intervals, can 
easily be overdone. A baby’s stomach 
has to be stretched occasionally in order 
to make it grow properly. He is a 
wound-up ‘‘foodometer” with an alarm- 
clock attachment, and can be relied upon 
to strike his own meal hours. When he 
does, fill him up with the right stuff and 
let him go until he strikes again. Let 
him have plenty of water, though, after 
the first ten days, or he will often take 
milk which he does not want just for the 
sake of its “wetness.” In nursery Es- 
peranto, the same word means both water 
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and milk; whenever it is uttered within 
two hours after a meal, water should be 
offered first. If he doesn’t want it, he 
will tell you so at once as indignantly and 
emphatically as a Kentucky colonel would. 
You ought to be ashamed of yourself trying 
to drown him, or give him the dropsy. 

Where is he to get this supply of the 
real thing? Although, unfortunately, he 
doesn’t come into the world loaded like 
the real chrysalis or the chick in the egg, 
with enough nourishment to carry him 
through to the run-about stage, nature 
has provided a supply in his immediate 
vicinity. Mr. A. Ward, in the adver- 
tisements of his famous lecture, used to 
announce that children under one year of 
age would not be admitted unless accom- 
panied by parents, or guardians; and 
fortunately such an attendant is usually 
found in close proximity to the human 
chrysalis, in a state of nature. 

Twenty years ago, there was loud 
outcry and much wagging of heads over 
* the fact that this source of supply was 
failing, as a result of modern decadence. 
So often and so positively was it announced 
as a fact, that even mothers began to 
believe it and act accordingly. But one 
day, in one of the most decadent of 
modern countries, where the birth-rate 
had fallen below the death-rate and babies 
in consequence were becoming valuable, 
it was found on looking into the matter 
that the death-rate was nearly ten times 
greater in bottle-fed children. Where- 
upon an ingenious physician-in-charge 
said: ‘‘Go to, let us see now how many 
of these mothers can be fed and rested 
and trained, or bribed with chromos and 
other premiums into doing substitute duty 
for the bottle.’ And behold, 95 per 
cent. of them were found competent to do 
so. Society still provides pasteurized milk 
— but it gives it to the mother, instead 
of the baby, with a lay-off of two months 
from her factory, or her mill. 

“But,” said the pessimist, “this thing 
could not be done in the higher classes, 
for there is where the true degeneracy 
is found.’”’ Whereupon the doctors worked 
out the same sum in their consultation 
cases and private practice, and got exactly 
the same answer—indeed with less 
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trouble, for the mothers were neithe 
over-worked nor starved. 

If you have a baby, make it your busi- 
ness to be his source of supply, even if@ 
takes all your time and attention for 
half a year. You will never have as good 
a chance again of rendering yourself im- 
mortal in as short a time. You may have 
other talents, but none higher or greater, 
than this. You will protect your child 
from two thirds of the dangers of infancy, 
and save yourself all the maddening 
perplexities of top-milk, of percentage 
composition, pasteurization, and feeding 
by the ounce. And you will avoid all the 
plagues of Egypt, which hang round the 
nursing bottle and too often culminate 
in the death of the first-born. 

This is three fourths of the battle. Let 
the supply which nature provides be his 
soup and fish and meat and entrée and 
salad, with a little sugar, or beef juice 
for desert after the third month, and a 
little starch, when nature shows he is 
ready forit by pushing up his little grind- 
ers through the gum, at the sixth month. 
But the more exclusive he is in his diet 
for the first nine months, the better he 
will flourish and the fewer risks of dis- 
turbance or infections he will run. Have 
as many vegetarian or other fads as you 
like yourself, but don’t try them on your 
baby, if you want to raise him — he isn't 
built that way. 

No breakfast brans, or lettuce-leaf 
sandwiches for him. Nothing but “hot 
stuff,” and alive at that. Boiling, or 
even pasteurizing, kills milk, and it should 
be eaten alive and ‘‘direct”’ from “‘pro- 
ducer to consumer.” For the rest, let 
him use his eyes as little as he wants to; 
he can see all he needs to with his mouth. 
When he is hungry, he would rather eat 
than sleep; and when he isn’t, he would 
rather sleep than do anything else. If he 
wants to wake up, let him, but don't 
unduly encourage him in the habit for the 
first four months. When he wants to 
play, play with him — but don’t bother 
him when he doesn’t! He is very busy’ 
just at this stage— growing hard— 
and has little time for frivolity. Above 
all, don’t regard him as a vaudeville show 
for callers and all his admiring relatives. 
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THE BOY 


THE OUTDOOR ORGANIZATION OF BOY LIFE FOR VIGOR, SKILL, 





SCOUTS 300,000 STRONG 


AND MORAL COURAGE 


WALDO H. SHERMAN 


HE day was fine, and as I was 
not “hiking” I arrived in camp 


ahead of the scouts, and was on 

hand to witness the whole of the day’s 
proceedings. The camp site on Hunters 
Island, N. Y., was high and dry 
and sanitary. Presently I heard the 
shouts, and calls, and laughter of boys’ 
voices. The first troop — a church troop, 
as it happened — was composed of twenty- 
four scouts, who all gave satisfactory 
evidence that the “hike,” although hot, 
had by no means caused a depression of 
spirits. They came into camp in the 
freest and easiest manner possible, the 
scout master in the lead. There was no 
attempt at parade on the march, although 
later in the day these same scouts showed 
that they had been well drilled, and knew 
how to parade when occasion demanded. 
As the camp equipment was somewhat 
delayed in arriving, the boys lost no time 
In getting their bearings and discovering 
points of interest, that they might report 
later, in council, to their scout master. 
They found a good spring in the neigh- 


borhood, an abundance of firewood, a 
path leading down the slope to the bay, 
where boats were tied, and a fine place 
for swimming. They were soon taking 
their first lesson in tent pitching. The 
tents erected, the next thing was a swim, 
a single patrol being instructed to remain 
and build a fireplace and get the kitchen 
ready. 

I looked up a scout who had specially 
attracted me by his alertness. I found 
him in a tent, sitting on the edge of his 
cot drying himself after his swim. He 
was a lad of twelve, with bright, blue eyes 
and light hair, most attractive in manner 
and appearance. I asked him why he 
wanted to become a scout, and he 
answered: ‘‘I always liked the outdoor- 
life. I always liked to go camping.” 
He had been a scout —a tenderfoot — 
only two days, although he had been in 
training for some time. His troop, he 
informed me, was composed of tender- 
foots and second-class scouts, with one 
boy nearly ready to qualify as a first-class 
scout. To become a tenderfoot, he told 
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AN UNUNIFORMED PATROL FROM NEW YORK 


The fourteen-mile ‘“ hike,” the fifty-yard swim, and other 
proofs of physical fitness are part of the scout programme 


me, he had to know the scout law, the 
scout sign, and how to salute. The scout- 
law he repeated as follows: 


A scout is obedient. 
A scout is cheerful. 
A scout is thrifty. 
A scout is brave. 

A scout is clean. 

A scout is reverent. 


A scout is trustworthy. 
A scout is loyal. 

A scout is helpful. 

A scout is friendly. 

A scout is courteous. 
A scout is kind. 


The scout sign is made by holding the 
first three fingers of the right hand upright, 


palm to the front, with the thumb resti Ye 


on the nail of the little finger; to salu e, 
the three fingers thus held are rais:d 
to the forehead. He said he had to know 
the composition and history of the flay, 
and the proper method of saluting it, a 

he had to tie four different kinds of kno:s, 
Thereupon he showed me how to tie a 


square, two half-hitches, a fisherman’s | 


and a timber hitch. Finally he added, 
he had to take the scout’s oath. This 
he also repeated to me: 


“On my honor I will do my best: 
To do my duty to God and my country, and to obey 
the scout law; 
To help other people at all times; 
To keep myself physically strong, mentally awake, 
and morally straight. 


A bugle call was heard, and my scout 
was off, but he called back from the door 
of the tent, giving me the salute, “I must 
get to work — you know a scout is always 
busy.” I left the tent, too, to see what 
the call meant, and found that the scout 
master was directing the preparation of 
dinner, and the unloading of the provisions. 
Every scout was put to work, one group 
chopping fire-wood, another building the 
fire, a third preparing potatoes, still others 
cutting bread and doing general work in 
the kitchen. In a short time a good, 
wholesome dinner, cooked by the boys, was 
served to good appetites. 

Then came the clearing up and cleaning 
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be used for fire wood. In the afternoon 
other patrols with their scout masters ar- 
rived, most of them “hiking” it all the way 
from the city; and finally word came that 
a troop of twenty-four Chinese scouts 
were across the bay, with no means of 
reaching the camp. Immediately the 
scout master sounded his whistle, calling 
in all the boats. One or two scouts in 
each rowed out to the scout master’s 
launch, and roping the boats together, 
were soon making their way rapidly 
across the bay. They came back, every 
Chinese scout wearing a uniform, and 
with the American and Chinese flags 
unfurled to the breeze. These Chinese 
scouts were as truly alive to the fun of the 
day as the American troops; and as the 
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A BAND OF SCOUTS IN HONOLULU 











up. Before they had finished, the tooting 
horn of an automobile was heard, and 
the scout commissioner arrived, accom- 
panied by the secretary of the local council 
—an expert on the dietary department 
of camp life. He'was soon busy, helping 
make proper, sanitary kitchen arrange- 
ments, while the scout commissioner was 
showing the boys how to prepare a kitchen 
incinerator, explaining as he worked how 
necessary it was that a camp should be 
perfectly clean and sanitary, and that the 
safest way of disposing of all refuse was 
by burning it. 
In the afternoon those who cared to, 
went swimming. Others preferred to 
#8 ® learn how to put up tents, and still others 
to swing an axe on a great cedar tree that : 
had ‘allen, which they had been told could TROOP NO. 9 OF BALTIMORE, MD. 
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SCOUTING IN CALIFORNIA. THE 


scout master gave the order to break ranks, 
they went rollicking about on the grass, 
laughing heartily, and indulging in all 
sorts of pranks. 

In answer to my inquiry of the Chinese 
scout master as to why his boys wanted 
to become scouts, I was somewhat taken 
back to have him answer promptly, 
“Patriotism, of course.’”’ Rather a re- 
markable point of view, I thought, for 
boys who can never become citizens of 
our country! 

This is a fair sample of a new influence 
in the lives of 300,000 boys in this country. 
From one coast to the other the boy scouts 
movement has spread. There are scout 


ANAHEIM TROOP IN THE HILLS 


patrols from Florida and Texas to the 
Canadian border, scout patrols in Porto 
Rico, in Honolulu, and in the Philippines. 
The boys join for the fun there is in it and 
also because it helps them become stronger 
and more skilful physically — but it does 
much more than this. There are a lot 
of things that are never taught in school 
which go to make up an all round man. 
Many of these are taught in scouting, 
for a boy who has been a scout will have 
control of himself and some understanding 
of the fundamentals of life. 

The movement may be young to judge 
of its wearing qualities, but guessing by 
its wild-fire spread across the country 
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THE FIRST INDIAN PATROL USING THE SEMAPHORE CODE 
The front line spelling E-a-g-l-e and the rear line P-a-t-r-o-l, after two days instruction 
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(for it certainly takes with the boys!) 
the ‘‘Boy Scouts of America” as an or- 
ganization has come to stay. Possibly 
it should be called a movement rather than 
an organization; for, although it is in 
itself a well-thought-out organization, it 
is also a movement allying itself to any 
organization already formed which has 
work for boys for its aim; and, except 
for the required touch with the National 
Headquarters to give the movement co- 
herency, direction, and intelligent pro- 
motion, it is dependent for its management 
and control upon the volunteer workers 
in the local field. These volunteer workers 
are the local council, the scout commis- 
sioner, and the scout masters. 

The National Headquarters are at 200 
Fifth Ave., New York City, where an 
executive force of paid officers is directing 
the movement. These officers are answer- 
able to, and in close touch with a National 
Council, of which President Taft is 
Honorary President and Col. Theodore 
Roosevelt Honorary Vice-President. Mr. 
Ernest Thompson Seton is Chief Scout. 

Boy scouts are formed into patrols, 
which consist of eight boys each, one of 


whom is appointed patrol leader, and 
another assistant patrol leader; and three 
or more patrols form a troop. A scout 
master has charge of one or more patrols 
or of a troop. The scout master is guided 
by a local council, composed of prominent 


meninacommunity. And where there are 
many troops in a place, there is a scout com- 
missioner at the head of the scout masters. 

A scout becomes first a_ tenderfoot, 
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after having met certain prescribed r.- 
quirements. After serving a month, ‘e 
is in a position to qualify for the degre 
of second-class scout. The requiremen:s 
and tests for this degree call for consider- 
able training. To pass to the degree «fy ® 
first-class scout, much more strenuo is 
training is required, and, owing to tie 
youth of the organization, first-class scouts 
are still few and far between. 

Of the 300,000 boys in the movement 
about 100,000 are tenderfoots and second- 
class scouts, with 200,000 more in prepara- 
tion. There are between 3,000 and 4,000 
scout masters enrolled at the National 
Headquarters. Patrols or troops have 
been organized among nearly every nation- 
ality represented in this country, and most 
flourishing troops are reported in our 
island possessions, notably in Porto Rico 
and in the Philippines. 

The movement reached a degree of 
perfection in England, under Lieutenant- 
General Sir Robert Baden-Powell prior 
to the formation of the National organiza- 
tion here; though it is primarily an Ameri- 
can movement, France, Germany, Italy, 
and many other foreign countries — 
twenty-four at present — have fallen in 
line. 

The Boy Scout movement is a pro- 
gramme for boyhood, a recognition of 
boyhood life, beginning at twelve years, 
when the boy is just developing into man- 
hood. It is the psychological time when 
the boy’s activities most need directing 
along useful channels. Scouting takes a 
boy at this critical period in his life and 














A GOOD SCOUT GAIT 
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A TROOP OF BLIND SCOUTS 















A STRETCHER OF POLES AND COATS 


Early in the scout training comes “ first aid ” information 


provides him with healthful, outdoor recre- 
ation, which, at the same time, gives him 
an outlet for his pent-up energies and a 
practical means of applying those energies. 
It instils in his mind a love for all manly 
virtues and emphasizes those virtues that 
the boy is most apt to count least, such as 
courtesy, gentleness, and thoughtfulness 
for others. It trains him, moreover, to 
be observant, alert, and self-reliant. 
City life for the growing boy is unnatural, 
and scouting is a protest against it. In 
the city a boy’s life is hampered — not 
only that, it is pampered. It is hampered 
by the very surroundings in which it is 
lived; for, necessarily, his recreations are 
circumscribed, and give no scope for 
ingenuity and inventiveness. It is pam- 
pered — made helpless, softened — for so 
much is done for him. His playgrounds 
and gymnasiums are built for him, and 
he has but to go and enjoy what has 
been prepared. Scouting calls to the 
woods, to life in the open, and meets a 
ready response in the life of every real 
boy; for there is a fascination for him in 
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starting at the beginnings of things aid Ppa; 
learning to do for himself. Scouti.g yi. 
moreover acquaints him with life and tie f ene, 
practical things of life; lays great striss Ff oylt 
upon physical strength, courage and for'i- § N 
tude; provides him with games that t sy P yg 
and challenge his powers of observation fi thes 
and endurance and tend to develop in Pijcal 
him a rugged, self-reliant individuality. | the 
The scout motto, “Be Prepared” is ¥ on 
made the guiding principle in the scout’s ‘ing 
life. He is taught that he must be pre- P min 
pared to make the most of himself, and | He 
to be of the greatest possible service to Ff skill 
others. He is taught that, in order to Pana 
do for others, his own self-development ‘try. 
must be of the highest possible order. Ping 
Whatever latent possibilities are within j und 
him must be brought to the surface, and ing 
the abilities and talents of which he is Mye 
possessed must be fostered and developed fF mus 
to the utmost. In short all his powers Pa n 
must be trained and brought under the fone 
control of his will. First his body must a sket 
be made strong and supple; his muscles f mun 
lives 
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THE FIREMAN’S LIFT 


by which the weight of the injured person is placed on 
shoulders, where it can be carried best 
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Shari and powerful; his perceptions keen; 
his powers of observation must be quick- 
ened and trained; his powers of endurance 
S cultivated and strengthened. 

Z No boy can become a first-class scout 
‘@ PF u®il he can give proof that he possesses 
n [ithese qualities. He must prove his phys- 
n Pical strength by the fifty yard swim, or 
ithe fourteen mile “hike” or by the rowing 
Fcontest, or by fell- 
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a broken arm or leg, how to apply a 
tourniquet, how to produce artificial res- 
piration, and much more that comes 
under the general head of first-aid. 

The Red Cross Society has volunteered 
its aid in training scouts along this line; 
and already many have been privileged 
to hear practical lectures and receive 
valuable training from the surgeons, physi- 
cians, and nurses 





S 
s jing a tree and trim- 
- [ming light timber. 
1 [He must prove his 
0 skill by producing 
0 Panarticle of carpen- 
t p try or cabinet-mak- 
‘ing. He must 
funderstand — signal- 
‘ing by the Morse or 
Myer alphabet; he 
‘must be able to read 
‘a map and draw 
one, in rough 
sketch, of the com- 
munity in which he 
‘lives; he must be a 
‘good judge of dis- 
‘tance, size, num- 
bers, height, and 
weight; he must 
know at least ten 
species of trees or 
plants by their 
bark, leaves, flow- 
ers, fruit, or odor; 
or he must know 
six species of wild 
birds by their plum- 
age, notes, tracks, or 
habits; or six species 
of native wild ani- 
mals by their form, 
color, call, tracks, 
or habits; he must be able to find the North 
star and to name and describe at least three 
constellations; and finally he must give 
satisfactory evidence that he has put into 
practice in his daily life the principles of 
the scout law and oath. 
_In addition to this he receives instruc- 
tion in “‘first aid,” learning what treatment 
required in cases of drowning accidents, 
suffoc ition, sunstroke, wounds, hemor- 
thages, etc. He is taught how to bandage 
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sent throughout the 
country, for the pur- 
poses of education, 
in the car of the 
American Red 
Cross Society. 

There is moral 
training in scouting. 
It is one of its 
strongest features. 
The promise to ‘‘do 
a good turn daily” 
has a physiological 
as well as a psycho- 
logical effect on the 
boy’s life. The scout 
is trained to be an 
observer of life in 
action, and to be 
thoughtful of his life 
in its relationships 
to other lives and 
to the life of the 
dumb animalsabout 
him. He promises 
to be a friend to 
animals. He is 
taught to study 
them and protect 
them, and he is for- 
bidden to kill or 
harm any creature 
unnecessarily. 

He is encouraged to be thrifty and 
economical. Before he can become a 
second-class scout he must have earned 
and deposited at least one dollar in a 
bank; and this amount must be increased 
to at least two dollars before he can 
qualify as a first-class scout. 

He is taught to be courteous, unselfish, 
and considerate of others’ rights and is 
forbidden to take pay for a kindness 
rendered. 
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LEARNING THE ROPES 
To become a scout a boy must learn the scout law, the scout oath, and how to tie four kinds of knots 








LOUISVILLE (KY.) SCOUTS AT MEAL TIME 
A part of the scout-teaching is to be able to live in the open properly and in comfort 
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He is taught the 
importance of keep- 
ing his body clean, 
his mind whole- 
some, and his life 
pure. These lessons 
are inculcated 
through stories 
about the camp fire, 
and by other prac- 
tical means. 

This, then, is the 
training that a boy 
gets in scouting; it 
is the kind of disci- 
pline that keeps him 
If “physically strong, mentally awake, and 
morally straight.” 

The key to the whole situation is the 
scout master, for there can be no patrols 
or troops of scouts without a scout master. 
He must be a man at least twenty-one 
years of age and of good moral character. 
“He does not necessarily have to be pro- 
if ficient himself in scouting to be the leader 
and director of the boys’ activities. Every 
scout master is required to be registered 
and to receive his commission from the 


} National Headquarters, and to fill out 
ifand return reports which are sent to him 
from its office at stated intervals. 

4. The success of the movement depends 
largely on the efficiency, loyalty, and 


personality of the scout master. He 
|fis the leader of boys at a time in their 
if lives when they are most impressionable, 
|f when they are most given to hero-worship. 
It is possibly the walk and the talk, the 
comradeship and 
the friendship of his 
scout master that 
influence most vi- 
tally the boy at this 
time. Scouting, 
therefore, opens a 
wide field of use- 
fulness to men inter- 
ested in boy life. 
It gives scope for 
a new kind of lay 
worker in the com- 
munity. He hasan 
opportunity to give 
boys a citizenship 


training that is 
practical —a_ kind 
of training in the 
boy’s life that he 
does not receive in 
the home, the 
school, or the 
church. A supple- 
mentary training it 
is, connecting and 
correlating these 
others, but adding 
much that they fail 
to supply. 

“The man of cul- 
ture is the man of 
service.” And it is true that many young 
men are leaving our colleges to-day ready 
and anxious to be of service to the com- 
munity in which they live, but they fail 
to find suitable and agreeable channels. 
The work of a scout master is sufficiently 
varied, is sufficiently lofty in its ideals, 
to meet the aspirations of any such young 
man. 

The University of California, recogniz- 
ing the great possibilities in all-round 
development through scouting, has been 
the first to add to its curriculum a course 
in scout-craft, to train young men to 
become efficient scout masters. This 
course will count toward the degree of 
A. B. just as work in Latin, French, 
English, and Philosophy does. 

The scout law is a moral code, and 
contains nothing antagonistic to the work 
of any other organization for the well- 
being of boys. It does not take them out 
of the church, or 
the Y. M.C. A., or 
boys’ clubs or brig- 
ades, any more 
than it takes them 
out of their homes. 

Indeed the experi- 
ence has been al- 
most universal that 
these other organ- 
izations welcome 
the formation of 
boy scout patrols in 
their membership; 
and social and re- 
ligious leaders of 
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THE SCOUT PATROL FROM TROY, N. Y. 
that bore a message from the mayor of that city to Mayor Gaynor of New York 


boys state that scouting widens the scope 
of their influence. 

There is comradeship and fraternity 
in a uniform, but the uniform of the boy 
scouts is by no means essential to mem- 
bership. It has its advantages: it is 
picturesque and distinctive, as well as 
serviceable. It tends to develop a demo- 


cratic feeling. It checks snobbishness, 
and helps the boy to feel the force of the 
scout law that, ‘‘a scout is a friend to all 
and a brother to every other scout.’ 
Social distinctions are not permitted i 
scouting, and a common uniform do 
much toward obliterating them. 
Besides the uniform there are simple 





THE CHINESE SCOUTS FROM NEW YORK 
At Camp Higgins on Hunter’s Island in Long Island Sound 








END OF THE DAY’S WORK 
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STANDARD BEARERS OF THE JAMAICA, N. Y., TROOP 


badges of rank for the different national 
and local officers. There is no ritual, 
and the degrees of scouting — tenderfoot, 
second-class, and first-class— are con- 
ferred without any marked attempt at 
ceremony. 

When a boy becomes a first-class scout, 
he is in line for further recognition in 
scouting through what are known as 
merit badges. These are conferred for 
special proficiency in any line of scouting, 
and are sufficiently varied (there are more 
than fifty) to allow any boy to pursue the 
subject which most appeals to him, or to 
acquire proficiency in almost any vocation 
that he may select. To obtain these a 
scout must meet certain prescribed re- 
quirements, and pass certain tests. 

Scouting aims also to take hold of the 
boy from the community standpoint; 
it is the community’s opportunity to show 
its interest in him. In scouting a boy 
is made to feel that he is a recognized 
asset in the community. Estimate the 
effect on the citizenship life of to-morrow 


of the attempt on the part of huncredg 


of thousands of boys to live up to suc 
teachings as the following (taken ‘ro 
the official Handbook): 


A scout’s honor is to be trusted. If he w re t 
violate his honor by telling a lie, or by cheatiagXg 
by not doing exactly a given task, when trusted on hi 
honor, he may be directed to hand over his scout | »adge 

He is loyal to all to whom loyalty is due: his scoy 
leader, his home and parents and country. 

He must be prepared at any time to save lif., help 
injured persons, and share the home duties. He mug 
do a good turn to somebody every day. 

He is polite to all, especially to women, children 
old people and the weak and helpless. 

He obeys his parents, scout master, patrol leader 
and all other duly constituted authorities. 

He does not wantonly destroy property. He work 
faithfully, wastes nothing, and makes the best use 
his opportunities. He saves his money so that hg 
may pay his own way, be generous to those in need 
and helpful to worthy objects. 


4 a 


. . . it rhe. 
He may give his services for pay but must nofiam 


receive tips for courtesies or good turns. 


He has the courage to face danger in spite of fear andi} 
has to stand up for the right against the coaxings off} 


friends or the jeers or threats of enemies, and defeaj 
does not down him. 

He keeps clean in body and thought, stands fo 
clean speech, clean sport, clean habits, and travel 
with a clean crowd. 

He is reverent toward God. He is faithful in his 
religious duties and respects the convictions of other 
in matters of custom and religion. 
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From an original drawing by Frederik Van Eeden 


IN QUEST OF A HAPPY HUMANITY 


SECOND ARTICLE 


AS POET AND DOCTOR 


BY 


FREDERIK VAN EEDEN 


HE following pages want some 
apology. They are autobio- 
graphical in a degree not corre- 

sponding with my intention nor justified 
by the eventfulness, the adventurousness, 
athe narrative importance of my life. Yet, 
mas the editors of this magazine kindly 
suggested, they may have a value and an 
interesting quality, by showing how private 
events brought me to my present attitude 
and convictions. I tell these individual 
BParticulars reluctantly, for what really 
aes of worth and value is only their general 
Pnificance. Things personal are bound 

to vanish, and the less attention we pay 
-A§them the better, and in telling this story 


I beg to observe that I do not think my 
facts important in themselves but only 
instructive in showing the influence that 
outward and personal events exist on our 
inward struggle for light, for freedom, and 
for universality. 


My life as a medical student in Amster- 
dam, which I briefly mentioned in my last 
article, brought me my first thoroughly 
disillusionizing and heart-breaking im- 
pressions. Often there comes back to my 
memory, and more vividly and painfully 
also in my dreams, the sensation I felt 
when entering for the first time the 
dissecting room. 
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Think of the feelings of a romantic 
boy with a tender character and an 
imagination constantly wrapped up in the 
uties of wild nature, of flowers — and 
ds, and butterflies when he comes 
into a low, bare room, filled with a slight 
haze of tobacco-smoke, oppressive with 
“smells of carbolic acid and putrifying 
flesh, where on black tables the ghastly 
remnants of what once were men were 
visible in vague and horrid confusion, 
while an apparently unconcerned crowd 
of young men in long, blood-soiled robes 
were busily active, chattering and some- 
times loudly laughing, like workmen in- 
terested in a wonted but not unpleasant 
task. 
I did not want to be sentimental how- 
ever. I did not swoon, nor grow pale, 
nor shudder, nor turn sick as I have seen 
the newcomers do. I always could con- 
trol my nerves fairly well, and I felt bound 
to take all this stoically, looking at it 
from the lofty view-point of the philos- 
opher. Yet the impression must have 
‘been deep and terrible, for its horror 
never left me to: this day. On the 
fresh and tender soul of a boy of eighteen, 
hungry for beauty and poetry, this grue- 
some aspect of what human beauty be- 
comes in the end is like a heavy blow. 
lm The shock left a deep scar on my soul. 
We moderns are no Greeks — and Dutch- 
men least of all. The glories of the well- 
shaped human body are not a daily sight 
lm and constant joy for us. In this awful 
lm place, while my imagination was still 
pure and untouched, I saw for the first 
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time the mystery of womanly beauty 

unveiled in a way horrible to behold. I 

felt it sometimes like an unpardonable 
m insult, a crime never to be forgotten or 
forgiven, a shameful arrangement of life, 
of the world, to spoil and pollute a young, 
impressionable soul like this. 

And yet, where was the wrong? An- 
atomy has to be learned in this way; there 
ls no other. Whom could I call respon- 
. unless it be the Creator who made us 
yesh? 

_ There was, however, the indignity of 
It. These students looked like butcher- 
§ boys, and had a light-hearted business-like 
Way; sometimes they even affected an 
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air of unconcernedness. Seeing them at 
work was like seeing flies or ants busy 
on a corpse. The solemnity of death was 
utterly disregarded. The fact that we 
are subject to all sorts of diseases that 
have to be studied and cured, that what 
remains of our bodies, however graceful 
and beautiful, must become so horrible, 
loathsome, and ugly — all this is a deep, 
sad truth, and has to be approached with 
awe and earnestness. Nothing can be more 
revolting to the mind of the poet than to 
see this solemn and terrible study of 
anatomy and pathology brought down to 
the level of banality and every day busi- 
ness. 

This is only one side of what made my 
medical career so painful to me. The 
medical students in Holland, thirty years 
ago, were not a very high-minded or re- 
fined set. Medicine was then a business 
that promised an income, and the state 
paid allowances to medical students who 
signed for the colonial army. This at- 
tracted many poor young men, who took 
up the study for no other reason than to 
make a living. 

I once overheard one of my professors, 
rather an aristocrat and somewhat of a 
swell, saying with a sneer to a colleague 
who stood near him, as the two were 
watching the slovenly and ill-mannered 
crowd leave the lecture room: ‘‘ Would 
one not say that I had given a bread and 
coffee distribution?” 

Numerous and various were the ways 
by which this coarse and vulgar company 
offended my finer feelings. Their atti- 
tude in the lecture room, when a sick person 
from the hospital was brought in for 
demonstration, was shocking. They 
smoked and laughed and chattered, while 
the poor, pale sufferer— of course a 
pauper — was lying in their midst, some- 
times looking around with shy anxious 
looks, sometimes staring blankly and 
sadly, lost in his own troubles and cares. 

Once a poor man was brought in af- 
fected with a very strange and rare dis- 
ease of the spine, that caused him, by 
involuntary spasms of the legs, to jump 
and to continue hopping when he tried 
to stand on his legs. Our professor 


wanted to show this to his students and he 
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requested the patient to stand on his feet. 
The poor man looked at the crowd around 
and said with a pathetic, imploring look: 
“If the gentlemen will please not laugh.” 
The professor promised they would be 
serious. 

And yet, when the man began to hop, 
the “gentlemen” roared. And I felt 
the tears come to my eyes and my fists 
close in my pockets. 

Of course nobody could be justly 
blamed — neither these sons of farmers 
and shopmen for not being refined and for 
trying to make a living, nor the professors, 
who did all they could to educate them 
and to make them as little dangerous as 
possible before they were, as the saying 
ran, ‘‘turned loose upon humanity.” 

One question, however, presented itself 
to my mind more strongly every day and 
could not be discarded: Why was it that 
the rich man who was sick was surrounded 
by the most respectful silence and pro- 
tected from all intrusion of strangers or 
of noisy or indifferent people, whereas 
the poor sufferer, because he had no money, 
was submitted to public demonstrations 
and used as a welcome and legitimate 
material for instruction? Would we suffer 
our ailing mother or sister to serve as an 
object on which a young and nervous 
candidate should pass his examination? 
If clinical practice is absolutely necessary 
for the student, why must it be the poor, 
and the poor only, to whose miseries, 
already so hard to bear, this new ordeal 
was added? Was it justice to make the 
poor workman, who had served society 
during health, continue serving it during 
sickness, and even after death in the dis- 
secting room? 

The dark and cruel phantom of social 
iniquity began to show itself. Was there 
indeed no man to blame and could re- 
sponsibility be thrown on the Creator 
only? I felt the wrong keenly but I 
saw no explanation, no issue, no way to 


help. The tremendous power of social 
convention, the all-pervading influence 


of general opinion that took these things 
as customary and right veiled my true 
judgment just as it did that of the majority 
—and it took me ten years, at least, of 
lonely struggle before I got a true insight 
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and saw the full extent of the evil and the 
only way out of it. 

The professor who had to give me my 
degree was a man of renown and a cley 
practitioner, but not much of a poet. * 
did not care for things unusual or for ways 
eccentric. He made me go to Paris in 
order to study the problem of nutrition 
in the disease of tuberculosis. In Paris 
I attended the lectures of Charcot and 
became acquainted with the wonders of 
hypnotism and suggestion which were then 
only recently discovered. I saw how a 
blister could be raised on the skin of a 
sensitive person simply by sticking a 
glued piece of paper on it and by telling 
him positively that it was a cantharic 
plaster. I saw people put to sleep by a 
single word of command; merely by the 
power of verbal suggestion, they could be 
made to see pictures on blank walls, to 
feel a cold spoon glowing hot, to drink ; 
water and take it for wine. This inter- 
ested me mightily, and on coming back 
to Amsterdam I wished to continue my 
study of this matter and to take my de- 
gree in it. My professor, however, con- 
sidered it far too fantastical and extraor- 
dinary for a serious scientific work. He 
would not permit me to specialize in, 
hypnotism, and I had to go on with the 
subject chosen by him. 

In the meanwhile I could not give 
up writing poetry and drama. I never 
made any more effort than was strictly 
necessary to get through my examinations 
and consequently I did not cut a brilliant 
figure. 

When I was twenty-three I succeeded 
in getting my first comedy on the stage 
at the principal theatre of Amsterdam. 
It was a light and somewhat satirical 
play, in which I attacked, with a very 
characteristic want of diplomacy, ex- 
actly that power on which the career of a 
young play-wright is depending, i. e., the 
press. -It showed a big journalist, who 
had just torn to pieces the work of a young 
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poet, praising another poem of that same 
poet highly, because he supposed it — 
from a rich young cad, whom he considere 
a welcome suitor for his daughter. 
Notwithstanding this rather reckless 
way of proceeding, the thing was a success. 
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J even dare say that I never afterward 
could boast of anything so much like a 
decisive victory. Never, when in later 


| igs my claims to appreciation were much 
g 


ater, have I received such an ovation. 
At that time I was young, unknown, and 
supported only by my student friends, and 
yet I was honored with wreaths and 
presents and speeches — attentions which 
never were repeated when I began to do 
what I consider real work. 

In April, 1886, I passed a busy few days; 
I celebrated my twenty-seventh birthday 
and in the same week presented the 
finished copy of my dissertation to my 
professor, married, and conducted the 
guests of my wedding party, by way of 
an extra treat, to the first night of my 
second play at the Municipal Theatre 
of Amsterdam. By good luck for me and 
the party, the play did not fall through. 

The life of a village practitioner did 
not satisfy me in the least. I have great 
respect for those who can do their daily 
rounds year after year and feel satis- 
faction in this career of useful drudgery. 
Yet I was not made for it. As soon as I 
felt free from all academical bonds I went 
again to France and studied hypnotism 


sand suggestion in Paris and Nancy. 


When I came home I was in the highest 
spirits and radiantly told my friends 
that I had found the true cure for hu- 
manity. I had seen now that the body 
could be cured by the mind, and this I 
felt to be the only true and lasting cure. 
And I was not mistaken. [ still think 
itis true — and in a far deeper and wider 
sense than I understood it at that time. 

There was then only one other doctor 
in Holland interested in the same matter. 
And in order to act fairly and not to start a 
somewhat undignified competition, I pro- 
posed to found a common clinic at Amster- 
dam to be conducted by both of us and 
to be called by the new name Psycho- 
therapeutic. This enterprise turned out 
to be a great success— but princi- 










pally for my colleague, not for me. He is 
gl conducting it and he sees a great 
umber of patients every day. I left 
him after seven years of practice. 

Why? Was there a serious reason for 
disappointment? We succeeded in curing 
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many people, sometimes quite wonder- 
fully and unexpectedly. Of course we 
failed very often — but the constant stream 
of visitors showed the increasing con- 
fidence of the public and the efficiency 
of our method. What could a doctor 
want more? In the beginning the vogue 
of our clinic grew so rapidly as to become 
embarrassing. The public was then not 
yet alarmed by the supposed or real 
dangers of hypnotism, and the rumors 
of some happy cures were widely spread. 
All those sufferers who went from one 
specialist to another seeking relief — espe- 
cially from nervous troubles — now flocked 
to us. Our waiting rooms were crowded; 
our orthodox colleagues in the town be- 
came suspicious and began to talk of 
quackery and humbug. Every day we 
had a fair pile of coins to share. My 
companion, a better business man than I, 
took care of that department. To me 
it was the most disgusting part of the 
proceedings, however pleasant its final 
effect might seem. Once, when a patient, 
whose cure had cost me endless patience 
and trouble, given with all my heart, 
handed over to me the usual envelope 
with money, I felt so humiliated and 
ashamed, that I tore the money from her 
hand and threw it into the waste-paper 
basket, with a gesture that must have 
seemed rather theatrical and foolish. Yet 
it came from a deep and real feeling. 
Of course I had to swallow my pride and 
humiliate myself still further by fishing 
the money carefully out from among the 
waste papers. 

But this awful money question never 
stopped spoiling my fun in the work. It 
was like a disdainful penstroke through 
my finest efforts of charity. It was a 
refusal and an annulment of my gifts 
of love. The sufferer did not care to 
accept my kindness, he wanted to buy 
it —so much for every bit of good ad- 
vice, so much for every kind word, so much 
for every hour of patience and effort — 
the tariff was in the waiting room. 

And then these absurd distinctions of 
classes! We treated our poor patients 
gratis as most doctors do, or at a very 
low fee. In order to do this we had to 
burden our richer patients more heavily. 
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Broad-minded people did not object to 
this method. They had the sense of 
honor to give what they could spare 
for such an important service as the 
restoration of their health. They gave 
in a delicate way as if they were offering 
a gift which could never equal our services 
and for the acceptance of which they 
kindly thanked us. ; 

But broad-minded people are rare, 
especially in Holland, and our task often 
became the loathsome task of the tax- 
collector. We had to tax our clients and 
make them pay, sometimes even with the 
assistance of the strong hand of the law. 
To the poor I was free to be kind and good; 
to the rich I had to be a merchant in 
charity. To my good colleague this was 
no objection at all. He thought of his 
family, of the education of his children; 
and he knew how to combine these in- 
terests with those of science and of suffer- 
ing humanity. To me such a confusion 
of sentiments was a sad and hopeless 
muddle. For that pride of the poet, 
which is his most delicate and at the same 
time his most stubborn quality, I found no 
place in present society. It was entirely 
useless and troublesome. I may add 
that I went through the same experience 
with regard to my artistic productions. 
It was just as disgusting to me to barter 
my poetry for so many cents a line with 
publishers as it was to sell my acts of love 
and service to invalids. 

The result was that I preferred to live 
on the money given to me by my wealthy 
relations, exactly the state of affairs 
that is considered most humiliating in our 
present society — why more so than other 
things I failed to see. 

Having retired from our clinic in Amster- 
dam and being once more free to have my 
own way, I still continued to see patients. 
But I told them, in a printed pamphlet, 
that I helped them for love’s sake and 
refused to sell my services or to tax their 
financial power. I said, however, that I 
would accept any gift they would offer 
me, seeing no humiliation in the acceptance 
of one cent or of a million. I would rather 
be a beggar and live on alms than be a 
dealer in things that have no equivalent 


in money. 
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Useless to say that my patients did not] 
like this sort of idealism! ‘They wanted 
to buy my services at fashionable prices, 
and even to haggle over them and make a 
good bargain. Until this day I hi. 
not come to an understanding with them, 
either in matters of charity or of art. And 
I know that only a better organization 
of society can bring about the settlement 
of this quarrel. Now and then, however, 
as a pleasant exception, I am able to help 
somebody or to do some good without 
the money-question spoiling my fun. In 
the English language there is a very 
characteristic word for the payment given 
to a doctor. It is called a “fee.” I 
often wondered how those proud British 
physicians could suffer so gracefully to 
be treated like a waiter or a valet. 

In the course of time, however, the 
force of circumstances bent my idealistic 
sentiments in a new direction. I wanted 
money because I had a family to take| 
care of. I wanted the necessities of life 
that money can buy. And I saw no shame 
at all in exchanging material things, food 
and clothes, for their equivalent in money. 
Commerce was all right when limited to 
material production. So if I objected to 
selling art and charity, and did not want 
to live on alms, I had only one way out: 
taking part in material production. 

And this is indeed what I then tried to 
do. I realized perfectly well that it would 
be impossible to subsist entirely in that 
way. In Holland the average wage of 
the land laborer — the man whose labor 
is most certainly and entirely productive 
— amounted to three or four dollars a week. 
I saw no possibility of sustaining my 
family on less than five times that amount. 

If the ideal could not be attained in 
that way, at least it could be approached. 
By living soberly and doing my very best 
I should lessen at least the amount ol 
alms I had to accept. Though perhaps not 
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able to compete with the trained land 
laborer, I felt healthy and strong and 
liked outdoor work. Moreover, intelli- 
gence might come in and make up for th 
want of muscular strength. And them 
the poor land laborer, as I knew perfectly] 
well, was cheated out of his full earningsy 
by landlord and middleman. I would 
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buy my own piece of land, and use my own 
products, eliminating in that way, to a 
certain extent, the landlord and the 
ses 

remember very clearly my condition 
of mind when I resolved to follow up this 
plan, now some twelve years ago. I 
had a clear presentiment of what it would 
mean. It looked very simple and sensi- 
ble— yet it was a jump into the dark, 
and a declaration of independence — that 
is, of war — against society. Until that 
day I had been a successful and fashionable 
doctor and man of letters — with a few 
queer but quite pardonable eccentricities. 
After that day I was a crank, an enemy 
of the existent social order, a lost sheep, 
a welcome object for derision or pity. 
And the worst of it was that I was not the 
only sufferer. I had to draw my family 
with me. And by unforeseen compli- 


4 cations this responsibility became hardest 


of all to bear. 

My literary career had been quiet and 
not unsuccessful. Considering conditions 
in Holland, my books sold rather well and 
brought me between $400 and $1,000 a 
year. Of course I had the usual experi- 
ences of young authors and made the 
usual blunders. I sold the copyright of 
my first book to a publisher for $60, 
and he made me believe, in all faith, 
that I had made a good bargain. Several 
years later when I wanted to buy that 
copyright back, he would not give it 
under $10,000. The good bargain was 
evidently on his side. I had given up 
writing for the stage because the managers 
wanted me to do what I thought inferior 
work and refused to present what, in my 
opinion, was really good art. I resolved 
to do without managers and theatres and 
wrote two great plays, a tragedy and a 
drama, which I consider my best pro- 
ductions; the staging of them, however, 
would hardly have been possible in the 
form they were then, because I did not 
count with the theatre. In later years 
I came down from my proud attitude 
nd adapted both plays for the German 
tage. 

By this time my position in the literary 
world had become quite isolated. The 
success of my earlier years had died 
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away. I was now striking another note 
and giving my real, deeper self. The poet 
true to his mission can not avoid being a 
prophet, a reformer, an enemy of the 
present by proclaiming the beauty of the 
future. Those of my former literary 
friends who were mere artists and 
zsthetes denounced me as a moralist, a 
preacher, a hypocrite, a poser. 

One of them, the most gifted and in- 
fluential, lost his moral balance entirely. 
In his temporary madness he heaped on 
me an amount of invective, and delivered, 
in the most inferior sort of poetry, a 
torrent of such abominable abuse, as was 
probably never equalled in any civilized 
country. And so great is the servility of 
some people to the autocracy of genius, 
that these aberrations were taken seriously 
by his admirers and created a sphere of 
animosity, a prejudice against me which 
has endured until this very day. From 
that date he and his adherents maintained 
that my force was spent, my talent lost, 
and that nothing was to be expected from 
me any more. As I continued, however, 
though wiped out by this verdict, to 
produce and to be read, they had to repeat 
their assertions every time a new work 
of mine was issued. In this way I got 
an excellent training and it is very difficult 
for any critic now to tell me anything 
worse than what I have heard many times 
before. 

A remarkable incident may be men- 
tioned here. That same man of genius 
who saw in me his worst opponent or 
competitor —I am not quite sure which 
he really considered me — now surrounded 
only by blind admirers, became an alco- 
holist of the worst description. It was 
indeed one of the most terrible cases 
I ever saw. He tried to commit suicide 
and was at last put into the lunatic 
asylum of Utrecht. From there he wrote 
imploring letters to me — whom he had 
insulted more than any living person — 
that I might come and deliver him. I 
went and saw him a few times and was 
convinced that the man could be cured. 
His friends and relations, however, who 
had locked him in, strongly opposed any 
such experiment. The doctors who had 
treated him unanimously declared his 
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case incurable. Among them was one 
of our first experts in nervous diseases. 

All this only stimulated my medical 
instinct. On my own responsibility and 
against the wish and advice of all his 
friends and doctors, I took him out of the 
asylum and brought him to my own home. 
There I kept him for about six months 
and had the satisfaction to cure him en- 
tirely. Until this day, which is about 
twenty years later, he has been a total 
abstainer and has had good health. His 
wonderful genius, however, was broken 
forever. Nevertheless —so great is the 
inertia of the human mind — he and his 
old friends still continue their former 
attitude toward me, though with some- 
what more caution, telling the public, 
which is ignorant of what really happened, 
that it was not his but my talent that has 
suffered, and that I did not fulfill the fine 
promise of my youth because I did not 
acknowledge his superiority. 

I have never given publicity to this 
incident until now, and only a few people 
in Holland know it. I am informed that 
those few explain my conduct as hypo- 
critical affectation, as posing, and wanting 
to play the Christ. It seems to me, how- 
ever, that any good physician who saw 
such an opportunity as clearly as I did 
then would have seized it. At any rate 
if there was affectation the patient had 
all the benefit of it. 

Not all my literary friends were bitter 
individualists and esthetic egoists like 
this one. There were a few who felt the 
emptiness and provinciality of his sort 
of literary refinement. They wanted to 
get into touch with the principal current 
of life and to close up with the living 
stream of humanity. Yet they did not 
find the way out of their spiritual captivity 
by following the light of their own soul. 
They were swept by that side current 
known as Marxian social-democracy. Not 
able to free themselves by their own force 
they submitted to the influence of the 
powerful personality of Marx. 

Karl Marx was certainly a man of 
enormous power and intellectual strength. 
Yet he stood with both feet in the swamp 
of materialism. In this he was repre- 
sentative of his time. In the middle of 
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the nineteenth century, rationalism and 
materialism were at their highest point 
and pervaded all human thought and 
activity. Never could I submit to 

mind, however great its energy - and 
eloquence, that was entangled in such 
erroneous conceptions of life. To me 
it was turning truth upside down, explain- 
ing the higher by the lower, and taking 
all sense and significance out of the world. 

In this resistance I stood alone among 
all my literary and artistic contempor- 
aries. After the attacks of the esthetic 
individualists I had to bear those of the 
fanatic Marxians. They are known the 
world over for the passionate violence, 
the party spirit in its worst sense with 
which they condemn and abuse those who 
do not bend to their dogmas or kneel 
before their altars. I had my full share 
of their scorn, and was called Utopian, 
bourgeois, and the like. When I began 
my campaign as a social reformer — by 
trying to reform myself, and by calling 
for helpmates and sympathizers, I was 
denounced at once and unanimously by 
the social-democratic press as a foolish 
idealist and a deceiver of the people. 
The helpmates came nevertheless and 
I was soon surrounded by a few enthu- 
siasts who wanted to support my plan and 
to share my endeavors. Perhaps they 
did not know the difficulties they were 
getting into. As for me, of course I was 
quite accustomed to suffering at the hands 
of my enemies; but to see these friends 
similarly suffering for my sake was hard 
indeed. 

The thing I was about to do I had never 
done before. I was going into business. 
The strength of a business man lies in his 
social relations. He must know many 
people, and select them according to their 
value. Now the people I knew could be 
of no service to me. They had come to 
me as to a poet or a doctor; they were 
artists or invalids. Therefore when, in my 
fortieth year, I made a new move and 
went in for production and commerce, 


I found that I had no friends whatevewy 


in the world of business. ‘This explains 

a great many of my troubles. 
The distance between the 

“‘sets”’ in society is enormous. 
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world of poets and artists things are 
discussed and believed that would never 
enter into the mind of a business man. 
0p the other hand the business man, in 
anne sphere of interest, has no idea 
of the delights, the freedom of mind, the 
wide vistas of the poet or artist. They 
neither understand nor trust each other. 

My plan was folly in the eye of the 
business man. Not one, of course, tried 
to help me. Yet I wanted their help 
most of all. For living by personal 
productive labor is made the easier 
according as more producers join on 
common ground. 

Those who wanted to join me were the 
most unfit for the work. There was a 
poor painter with a large family who 
wanted to paint — of course — and live 
as cheaply as possible. In his leisure 
hours he would plant and dig. There 
were some young poets attracted by the 
romantic side of living in a hut in the 
woods; there were some delicate persons, 
neurasthenics or over-worked people, who 
thought that a country life would benefit 
their health; there was a kind of ship- 
wrecked genius with great eloquence, 
lofty ideas, and very little efficiency, with 
debts and half a dozen ill-bred children; 
‘there were downright scoundrels who 
tried to fool me and to have an easy life 
at my cost; there were poor land laborers, 
so poor that the simple life I could offer 
them seemed a luxurious existence; there 
were — worst of all — social fanatics, with 
a number of “principles” for which they 
were ready to suffer, but which resulted 
in making others suffer more than they 
did themselves. 

From the very beginning my dealings 
with business men were unlucky. I 
bought the place, which is still in my 
possession, from a man who was at that 
time my patient. I had cured him in a 
very short time from a painful disease 





that made him unable to walk more than 
a few paces. He had sought in vain 
for remedy during several years with the 
renowned doctors, spent great sums 
ol money for cures, and had even submitted 
to a dangerous operation, all without 
result. So when I had cured him — and 


} the cure has lasted to this very day — he 
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professed the utmost gratitude and ex- 
pressed his desire to give me a princely 
reward. I had no capital at that time, 
but I induced a friend of mine, a lady of 
great wealth who was an enthusiastic 
idealist, to buy the estate for me. I 
said I would buy it back as soon as I got 
money myself. I asked my patient, the 
business man, what sum he wanted for 
his estate. I knew that he was in bad 
straits then, and I supposed he would be 
glad to accept a fair offer, and I counted 
on his gratitude not to cheat me. The 
sum he named was rather high, but I 
concluded the bargain at once, without 
bartering. This conduct seemed to him 


‘so extraordinary that he grew very much 


excited. I saw his face grow pale and 
his eyes glitter. He supposed I must 
be mad or very rich, and then he tried 
by all means of tricks to get more out of me. 
He made an exorbitant note of extras, old 
furniture and so on. I grew indignant at 
this sort of gratitude and refused to give 
in. From that moment my grateful pa- 
tient became my bitterest enemy, who did 
me all the damage he could. 

The wealthy lady, who had bought the 
estate, married, and her marriage seemed 
not to increase her idealism. First her 
relations, and then her husband came to 
the conclusion that she had done a very 
foolish thing. Her original plan to come 
and live at the estate herself she had given 
up, and as I had not insisted on a very 
strict contract, they threatened to drive 
me off. After some trouble I succeeded 
in finding another friend, who enabled me 
to buy the place for myself. Until to-day 
I have not been able to pay the money 
back; for, though some years later I got 
a rather considerable sum by inheritance, 
my réle as a capitalist lasted only a few 
months. By that time I had started a 
big codperative experiment in Amsterdam. 
And just at the moment when I became 
rather well-to-do, and when the productive 
settlement was beginning, an unforseen 
catastrophe descended upon the organi- 
zation and swallowed every cent I had. 


In his next article Dr. Van Eeden will ex- 
plain co-production by which he ho pes to make 
unemployment impossible.—THE EDITORS. 
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HIS is the age of expansion and 

; inflation in the insurance world. 

Hardly a week passes that we 
do not hear of some new life insurance 
company, some new fire insurance com- 
pany, some novel and wonderful cor- 
poration about to engage in the business 
of casualty insurance. Within the past 
five years, almost if not quite 500 com- 
panies have been floated in the insurance 
department of the world’s activity. With 
one or two exceptions none of them has 
succeeded in a large way and very few of 
them promise at this time any large degree 
of success. Nine out of ten of them seem 
to be mere bubble companies, blown 
sometimes to extraordinary size, but 
blown very thin indeed, so that they 
give promise of an early and inglorious 
collapse. 

The table which follows gives some par- 
ticulars with regard to the life insurance 
flotations of this five-year period. The 
data is compiled by Best’s Life Insurance 
News, a publication accredited to be with- 
out prejudice or bias. It does not pretend 
to be an absolutely complete list of the 
companies floated during this period, 
but it does show the more important of 
these companies, together with the figures 
that reveal how much actual return has 
been made to the stockholders in these 
companies during that period. 

If one takes the figure of $33,580,186 
to represent the total amount of money 
that has been sunk into all these enter- 
prises by the investment public during all 
that five years, and the other figure of 
$220,337 to represent the amount of re- 
turn that has been gained by these inves- 


tors during this five year period, it shows§ Cl 
an average rate of sixty-six one hun 
dredths of one per cent. for the invest-f «& 
ment, which is at the rate of thirteen one 
hundredths of one per cent. per annum§ ¢ 


for the five year period. Cc 
Taking this as a criterion —and it if © 


surely a fair one — it appears that any man} sf, 
who invests $100 in a new life insurancef Es 
company’s stock may reasonably expect 
to get an average return on his investment Er 
of thirteen cents per annum for the first 
five years that he holds the stock. Thi ™ 
isan average. If one studies the list more 1s 
closely one discovers that he has apf '8 
parently hardly one chance in six to gain jr, 
any return at all; for out of the 116 com- = Ge 
panies shown in the list only eighteen have 
paid any dividends at all. Gi 

Take up a prospectus of a life insurance = & 








company in the process of flotation. Ido “ 
not much care which company you choose. Gr 
You will find in that prospectus a glowing Z 
account of the future profits to be gained "s 
by the purchase of this stock. The esti- H 
mates will range from ten to twenty-fiveper} 74 
cent. per annum; and you will find that the 

writer of the prospectus intends that you In 
shall understand that the returns will begin} 3° 
immediately, or at least within a year or In 
so. Certainly you will not find in that pro- > 
spectus any statement that, in all human te 








probability, you will have to wait five 
years before you get a dollar in dividends. 
You will find that the prospectus cites 
the wonderful history of the Prudential, 
the Metropolitan, the Equitable, aim 
many other old and well known companies; 
but you will not find anywhere any It 
ference to the fact shown in this table that 
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Name of Co. State Cash paid |Divs. paid Name of Co. State Cash paid |Divs. paic 
ny Aegis Life Cal. $274,133 La Salle Life Ill. 100,000 
Ls Amarillo National Tex. 300,000 Life & Cas. Co. Tenn. 120,100 200 
® @ @\merican Bankers Ill. 515,006 Liberty Life Ne Xe 150,000 
American Home Liie Tex. 585,940 Louisiana National La. 300,000 
Am. Life & Acc. Co. | Mo. 125,000 Marquette Ill. 118,854 5,095 
Am. Life & Acc. Ore. 100,000 Michigan State Life Mich. 200,000 
70 Am. National Va. 196,391 Mid-Continent Life Okla. 301,045 
Amicable Life Tex. 546,390 Midland Life Mo. 201,120 
Anchor Life Ind. 120,461 Midland Mutual Life | O. 337,500 
Appalachian Ins. Co. Va. 128,814 Midwest Life Neb. 145,125 
Bank Savings Nat. Life | Kan. 318,875 Mississippi Valley 
Cedar Rapids Life Ta. 75,100 Life Ark. 286,366 
Central Life Ill. 149,447 | 14,600 || Modern Life Ind. 190,923 
Central States Life Ind. 84,800 Montana Life Mont. 418,228 
Central States Life Mo. 515,665 North Am. Life N= J. 828,577 
Citizens National Ky. 824,198 | 17,322 || Northern Assur. Co. Mich. | .125,000 | 7,000 
OWS Cleveland Life O. 311,360 Northern Life Ill. 350,043 
un- Columbia Life & Trust | Ore. 240,000 Northern Life Wash. 150,192 
, Columbus Mut. Life O. 237,035 North State Mutual N. C. 191,217 
est Commercial Life & Accidental Life N. M. 170,000 
one Casualty Ga. 282,190 Accidental Life Ins. 
Commercial Life Ill. 199,522 Co: Cal. 325,000 
um Commonwealth Life Neb. 274,854 Ohio State Life O. 305,300 
Conservative Life W. Va.| 308,338 Oklahoma Nat’! Life Okla. 259,818 
tis Continental Life Del. 132,562 Old Line Life Wis. 856,022 
Dakota Western SD: 160,096 Our Home Life Fla. 196,940 
1a Eastern Life Va. 60,233 1,000 || People’s Life Til. 100,000 4,000 
nce Eastern Life N.Y. 150,000 People’s Life Ark. 120,653 
ect Economic Life Pa. 103,402 Peoria Life Ill. 127,230 
Empire Life, Beaumont | Tex. 200,000 Phila. Life Pa. 819,834 | 33,581 
ent Empire Life, San An- Pioneer Life N. D. 187,215 
irst tonio Tex. 264,433 Preferred Life Mich. 125,000 
his Eureka Life Va. 110,109 Protective Life Ala. 204,725 
ist Nat'l Life & Acc. | S. D. 386,425 9,228 || Public Savings Ind. 100,000 
ore ist National Life Wash. 158,074 Puritan Life R: I. 175,088 
up 1st Texas State Tex. 33,750 Republic Life Ill. 155,000 
i: Florida Life Fla. 240,203 | 21,271 |] Republic Life Mo. 83,716 
Un Fort Worth Life Tex. 130,377 Rockford Life Ill. 150,000 
m-ss Georgia Life Ga. 847,625 | _ Sam Houston Life Tex. 235,042 
ve German Am. Life Mo. 1,000,083 San Antonio Life Tex. }- 425,770 
. German Nat'l Life Il. 105,500 Savings Life Ill. I 29,000 
Girard Life Pa. 492,007 Scranton Life Pa. 389,370 | 12,671 
ce Golden State Life Cal. 242,674 San Francisco Life Cal. 305,025 
do Great Northern Life Wis. 260,000 South Bend Life Ind. 50,000 
: Great Southern Life Ala. 211,824 Southeastern Life en Oe 100,000 
3¢. Great Southern Life Tex. 1,003,410 Southern Nat’! Life Ky. 267,178 
ng Great Western Life Mo. 485,996 Southern States Life Ga. 150,000 6,00c 
a Guarantee Life ‘Tex. 125,000 | 8,000 Southern States 
aM Guardian Wis. 108,660 Mutual W. Va. 300,000 
tI- Home Life & Cas. Ark. 178,125 Southern Union Tex. 252,345 
er Idaho State Life Idaho 500,592 Southland Life Tex. 584,983 
ss Indemnity Life & Acc. Standard Life Ney: 127,400 
t Co. Minn. 201,072 Tennessee Life Tenn. 242,004 12,360 
yu Independent Life Tenn. 302,536 Union Life Ill. 237,080 5,00¢ 
n Indiana Nat’! Life Ind. 216,585 Union Life & Trust Co. | Okla. 221,226 
International Life Mo. 620,350 U. S. Annuity & Life 
or Inter-Southern Life Ky. 430,158 Ins. Co. Ill. 344,481 34,540 
0- Iowa Life Iowa 125,000 West Coast Life Cal. 978,008 
n Jefferson Life _ | Okla. 159,739 Western States Cal. 1,399,550 
Jefferson Standard Life} N. C. 500,000 Western Union Life Wash. 255,275 22,969 
ye Keystone Life La. 104,037 Wisconsin National Wis. 291,880 
s, Lemar Life Miss. 196,517 Totals 33,560,186 [$220,337 
5 
I, A FIVE YEAR CROP 
e @ the above list of 116 companies is of Life Insurance concerns organized and floated during the five years up 
33 to July, r9o11. It is taken with slight change, from Best’s Life Insurance News. It shows what the buyers 
2. of new insurance stock may reasonably expect from this investment. All these companies, since their birth, 


i have paid ;f;°5 of one per cent. on the total investment or 74%; of one per cent. a year 
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the returns of the stockholders in new 
companies are very meagre indeed. 

Underneath this whole process of ex- 
pansion and flotation, whether in the life 
insurance, the fire insurance, or the 
casualty field, there lies a specious fallacy. 
It is to the effect that, if a certain amount 
of money is put into the hands of the 
management, that management will imme- 
diately begin to make large profits in the 
insurance business. These profits, ac- 
cording to every prospectus, are to be 
made out of underwriting operations, that 
is to say out of the purely insurance busi- 
ness. That is what the public is asked to 
believe when it is asked to buy insurance 
stock. It is the basic principle upon 
which all these flotations are founded. 

Any experienced insurance man knows 
that it is absolutely a fallacy. He knows 
that the premiums which the company 
will gather in, in the first five or six years of 
its life, will be gained only at an enormous 
expense, and that the company, during 
these years, will be able to show large pro- 
fits in its underwritings only by the use 
of various unholy devices whereby funds, 
that properly belong in the reserves to 
safeguard the policies themselves, will be 
diverted into profits for the stockholders. 
Such devices are not at all uncommon; 
but they are becoming more and more 
uncommon as one insurance department 
after the other learns about them and takes 
steps to stop them. Therefore, the prac- 
tical, experienced insurance man knows 
perfectly well that the promoters who sell 
stock in insurance companies on glowing 
promises of wonderful profit to be made 
in a short time, are either absolutely 
ignorant of the insurance business as 
such, or are deliberately lying for the sake 
of profit. 

It is not intended in this article to re- 
view many cases of insurance flotations. 
Neither is it assumed that all or nearly 
all the companies named in the above list 
are inflated, crooked, or even reprehensible 
concerns. Many of them were undoubted- 
ly conceived in honesty, floated in honest 
enthusiasm, and carried on with an honest 
intention to make good all the promises 
and prospects of their flotation literature. 
Only, in order to make clear the wicked 
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excesses to which this promotion business 
has been debauched, a single story will be 
told at length. 

Mr. O. L. Van Laningham is a geniu® 
For years past he has been a bright and 
shining light in the business of founding 
insurance companies of all sorts and con- 
ditions, all of which, according to their pro- 
spectuses, were destined to become great — 
like the Prudential or the Equitable, if 
they were life insurance companies, or 
the Continental or Hartford if the field 
in which they concluded to operate was 
the fire insurance business. 

One day, in 1908, Mr. Van Laningham 
dreamed his greatest dream, and in 
December of that year he began to try 
to make it come true. He sent down into 
the state of Arizona and secured a charter 
and articles of incorporation. The charter 
authorized the company to write any kind 
of insurance there is; and the articles of 
incorporation provided for an issue of 
10,000,000 shares of stock of a par value 
of $1.00 a share. The law, even in Ari- 
zona, requires a certain amount of paid- 
up subscription before an insurance com- 
pany can begin to do business, no matter 
what the business may be. Therefore, 
Mr. Van Laningham and some of his 
friends subscribed for 100,000 shares 
of the stock. It is hardly necessary to 
add that none of this stock was ever 
issued and that the subscribers were never 
called upon to put up any money for their 
subscription. 

It was in December, 1908, that “the 
greatest insurance company the world 
has ever seen”? was organized. Immed- 
iately it opened offices in Chicago. They 
were elaborate and expensive offices, and 
the first money that was obtained by the 
sale of stock was used to furnish them in 
the most sumptuous manner possible. 
The next expense was for a large supply 
of excellent engraved stationery and high 
art literature. Then the insurance press 
at large was approached and contracts 


were made for double page advertisements, e 


setting forth in glowing terms the glorious 
future of the United Insurance Company. 

It was a whirlwind campaign. The price 
of the stock, par value $1.00, was fixed 
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at $5.00. There were a great many of the 
agents who had the right to cut this price 
materially, even as low as $2.00 a share. 
cores of salesmen were hired and scattered 

rer the country with directions to sell 
the stock to anybody who would buy it. 
An especial campaign was aimed at in- 
surance agents, doctors, lawyers, and 
country bankers. The agents were lured 
on by offers to make them special represen- 
tatives of the company in their districts; 
doctors were coaxed into subscribing by 
promises to make them examiners; the 
lawyers were caught by veiled insinuations 
that they might be able to handle a great 
deal of legal business in their respective 
towns; and the bankers were induced to 
subscribe by half promises that, as the 
business grew, deposits would be opened 
in their banks. 

The Middle West was the chief stamp- 
ing-ground of the United’s army; and the 
Middle West contributed most of the 
money that came to the United Insurance 
Company in its first year of life. Then 
it moved on to New York, intending to 
repeat in that city its operations in the 
Middle West. It found, however, that 
the laws of New York were too strict 
and that the Arizona charter was of little 
value there. It was, therefore, determined 
to create subsidiary companies for the 
different lines of insurance, and New 
York state was elected as the place in 
which to take out a fire insurance charter. 
This was done in January, 1910, when 
the United Fire Insurance Company of 
New York was launched. 

Just previous to this, in November, 
1909, Mr. Van Laningham determined that 
there were many other fields much better 
for his particular genius than the State 
of New York. Possibly he felt that, 
having successfully started “the biggest 
insurance company in the world,” it would 
be magnanimous on his part to withdraw 
and allow those associated with him to 
reap the benefit, profit, and glory that was 
to be obtained by carrying it on. Be 
that as it may, he gathered up his goods 
and chattels and headed for California, 
Where opportunities for genius like his 
crop up every day. No grass grew under 
his feet in that state. It might also be 








added that very little grew under his feet 
in New York; for, before ‘he: withdrew, he 
asked for and received from the company, 
securities worth’$7,500 and ‘in addition 
1,537 shares of the stock of the United itself 
worth whatever he could sell it for.' These 
little contributions were to reimburse him 
for various: outlays of money: and effort 
on behalf of the company. It is not of 
record that many tears were shed: over his 
withdrawal, which left the company in 
the Hands:of Messrs.’ Ferris E.) Shaw, 
Stewart Goodrell, and Paul S. Knowles. 

These: gentlemen: possibly intended to 
run the Insurance'\Company as_ such; 
but no matter what they intended, what 
they actually did was to continue to sell 
the stock by methods very similar to those 
that Mr> Van ‘Laningham ‘had followed. 
They :carried: this:on for several months: 
The New York charter was a very valuable 
asset; for it enabled the salesmen to point 
with pride to the: fact ‘that they had a 
charter similar to that of the Contimental 
Fire Insurance Company of New York; 
and it enabled the promoters to publish in 
their prospectuses this beautiful paragraph: 

Insurance stocks are closely held by officers, in- 
vestors, estates, particularly the latter,'and séldom 
come on, the market. , When. they da, .the price is so 
high that you cannot secure the large profit that you 
would have had, had you purchased the stock in the 
beginning of any company: As illustration the Con- 
tinental Fire of New York stock, par value, is $100.90, 
while you would find it difficult to buy it to-day at 
$1,650.00 per share. Think of it. $10,000.00 invested 
in this stock at its beginning: would bring $165,000.00, 
not taking into consideration the dividends which have 
been paid from year to year since its organization; 
sometimes being as high as 45 per cent. annually, 
and only recently (January 1, 1g10) a semi-annual 
dividend of 35 per cent. was paid. 

With bait like this the United should 
have been a howling success, but the New 
York campaign did not amount to very 
much. The net result of it seems to have 
been the sale of about 2,000 shares of 
stock, on which about $6,710 cash was 
obtained and $3,290 more might have 
been collected, if a mean .and. officious 
Insurance Department had not interfered. 

The trouble was that New York charter. 
Without knowing it, the shifty gentlemen 
who promoted the company put their 
heads into a lion’s mouth when they or- 
ganized a New York company, and the 
lion bit it off. It happened in July, 1910, 
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when Mr. Samuel Deutschberger, an 
examiner, appeared at the office of the 
United Insurance Company in New York 
and produced his credentials from the 
New York Insurance Department, author- 
izing him to examine the company. 
There was a small panic in the office, out 
of which emerged a few attorneys in a 
frantic effort to prevent the examination. 
The company spent about $1,000 on legal 
fees, but failed to stop the minions of the 
law. The examination went on and the re- 
sult of it was published, showing the con- 
dition of the company as of July 31st, 1910. 

The facts are worth printing. Indeed 
I should say that the facts are worth 
printing in every newspaper in the United 
States as a warning and a promise to all 
those who are solicited by a salesman for 
new insurance companies. Therefore, the 
financial facts are told here in detail. 

Altogether there had been sold 65,629 
shares of stock, for which the buyers were 
to pay about $245,000, and for which 
they did pay almost one hundred and 
seventy-six thousand in cash; $1,000 in 
other securities and $68,000 in notes. The 
examination covered about a year and five 
months of the life of the company. 

Let us see the fate of this $176,000, of 
cash, contributed to the treasury of the 
company, to carry on an insurance busi- 
ness, by innocent stockholders all over the 
country, but particularly in the Middle 








West. Here is the expense account up 
to and including July 31st, 1gr1o. 
Salaries to salesmen.... . $30,537 71 
Traveling expenses for 

(aoe 10,762 22 
Commissions to salesmen __10,940 14 
Advances to salesmen. . . 38,641 60 

Total to salesmen ...... —- $90,881 67 
Salaries to officers ...... $13,750 00 
Traveling expenses to 

Qc oe 1,533 44 

Total'to officers......... — 15,283 44 
Salares' to clerks, @tc... ........6.5.. 11,660 08 
Printing and stationery............. 14,154 67 
0 SA Sr ee ae ee 8,133 46 
BIRERIMIEWADES. . 5 6c 5 eck sas sles cee’ 3,237 65 
SSIES ee en ee ee 2,397 16 
on (Say SS See eee 2,503 03 
General Expenses... 2... eek. 2,031 76 
UMM NSC ool el Srna 887 57 
SS TOD 1,206 40 
Interest, discount and exchange..... 202 23 
Ty eee eae 52 20 
Furniture and fixtures ............. 5,190 89 


BeMe Ch eo eskeekGuwew eee dk $157,912 
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To understand these tremendous over- j trea: 
head charges it is necessary to touch§ the 
in some slight detail upon the method § $17¢ 
of promotion. During the 19 months po 
under review this company had at various§~ A 
times about 200 stock salesmen in its § thin 
employ. Some of these salesmen received § tinu 
a fixed salary of $150 a month and af but 
commission of about 15 per cent. on direct J and 
sales, as well as another commission ranging J Oct 
from 23 to 5 per cent. on sales accomplish- J com 
ed by their agents. Non-salaried men § thin 
worked on a straight commission basis, § inte 
usually about 15 per cent. This com-§ of s 
mission was based on the selling value § not 
and not on the par value of the stock. § ent! 
Over all these salesmen there was a man- § last 
aging agent who got a salary of $300 a § apa 
month, a large commission on his own § cor 
direct sales, and another commission on § as | 
the sales of those whom he employed. = 
Up to July, 1910, this commanding position § Oct 
was occupied by Mr. W. L. Sherill, who § sale 
was a past-master in the art of selling J stu 
insurance stock to the public. He got §— anc 
his training with the notorious Rhodus § sto 
Brothers in Chicago, and early associated I 
himself with Mr. Van Laningham in all § Jar 
his flotations. $18 

The report of the company shows that § onl 
for every $100, par value, of stock sold abc 
to the public, the commissions, traveling left 
expenses, salaries and advances to sales- the 
men, amounted to $140. Additional costs, sto 
in the nature of officer’s salaries, stationery, $8, 
postage, rent, etc., brought the total up ’ 
to $242. in 

Now glance at the result from an ha 
insurance point of view. The public sto 
contributed $176,000 in cash, and $157,912 ro\ 
was spent as shown in the above table. sh: 
Less than one-eighth of the $176,000 ow 
remained as a real asset for the benefit wi 
of the stockholders or of future policy th 
holders; for, during that nineteen months, th 
no insurance business was done: only stock In 
was sold. Practically all the money sa 
went directly into the pockets of the $y 
promoters, officers, and salesmen. So {ar se 
as this amount was concerned, it Was gh @ ar 
nearly all clear “‘rake-off,” taken out of the F ex 
insurance business for the benefit of these ar 
light-fingered gentlemen. There was 4 in 
little residue of $18,000 cash left in the tu 
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treasury, and this was practically all that 
the stockholders had to show for the 
$176,000 of cash which they had con- 
gibuted. 

After the examination in July, 1910, 
things got pretty bad. Salesmen con- 
tinued to report scattered sales of stock, 
but the volume declined very greatly 
and the last share of stock was issued on 
October 10, 1910. The officers of the 
company saw that they had to do some- 
thing else. They began to negotiate to 
interest large capitalists for the purpose 
of selling them big blocks of stock. It is 
not on record that large capitalists became 
enthusiastic. Expenses were eating up the 
last of the assets and ruin was coming on 
apace. One by one the officers left the 
company, drawing their salaries as long 
as they could and then resigning. Ferris 
E. Shaw dropped out in the latter part of 
October, Paul 5. Knowles drew his last 
salary in November, and Stewart Goodrell 
stuck with the company until July, 1911, 
and then turned over what was left to a 
stockholders’ committee. 

In the five months from July, 1910, to 
January, 1911, the expenses consumed 
$18,420 and the collections amounted to 
only about $8,600. This means that 
about $10,000 out of the $18,000 that was 
left in July, 1910, was dissipated. When 
the business came into the hands of the 
stockholders’ committee the assets totaled 
$8,560. 

The stockholders’ committee has been 
in charge since about January. They 
have had lots of trouble. One of the 
stockholders named June raised such a 
row that the committee bought in 270 
shares which he controlled, either through 
ownership or through friendship, and 
wiped it off the books. The principal 
thing that the committee had done up to 
the date of the last report made by the 
Insurance Department, was to draw its 
salary — $150 a month for the chairman, 
$75 a month each for the treasurer and 
secretary; to sell the bulk of the furniture 





HW @ and fixtures; to dispose of the lease on the 


expensive offices at 100 William Street 
and to lease a new office at $55 a month 
in Battery Place, New York. The furni- 
ture brought about $1,000 and the records 
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show that a friend of the chairman, Mr. 
Whitmore, received a commission of five 
per cent. on the sale. The commission 
habit, indeed, seemed to be quite general 
in this fraternity. Still, one might almost 
imagine that furniture, bought less than a 
year before and inventoried at a value of 
$5,190, might have been disposed of at 
$1,000 without the collection of a commis- 
sion, but it must be remembered that the 
furniture did not belong to the gentlemen 
who were selling. 

I have gone in some detail into the or- 
ganization, flotation, and operation of this 
concern, not because it is of any impor- 
tance in itself, but because it is typical 
of what is happening all the time in this 
business. There have been hundreds of 
insurance companies floated during the 
past couple of years. Many of them, of 
course, are legitimate and the bulk of the 
money raised has gone into the insurance 
business in these cases, but there are doz- 
ens of them almost if not quite as bad as 
the United Insurance Company. In a 
vast majority of the new flotations, whether 
in life insurance or casualty, the stock- 
holders have been fleeced unmercifully. 
Their money has not gone to build up an 
insurance company, which will pay them 
profits in the future, but has gone into the 
pockets of well-combed gentlemen, who 
wanted it for their own purposes and who 
took this method of collecting it from those 
to whom it rightfully belonged. 

The history of Mr. Van Laningham is 
typical. The first time this shifty gentle- 
man appeared above the horizon, it was 
as promoter of the State Agency Company 
in connection with the State Life Insur- 
ance Company of Indianapolis. The Agency 
Company’ was going to act as general 
agent for the Life Insurance Company for 
the State of Indiana. A great deal of 
money was collected by selling the stock 
of the Agency Company. Mr. Van Lan- 
ingham then withdrew, went out West 
and organized the Life Underwriters’ 
Agency Company of Colorado, whose 
mission in life was about the same. In 
both these concerns the plan was to sell 
stock in the agency company with a policy 
of life insurance written by a life insurance 
company. In the course of time both these 
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concerns were placed in the hands of re- 
ceivers, and under the microscope it was 
impossible to find in their treasuries any 
large amount of the money which had 
been collected by the sale of stock. 

In the meantime Mr. Van Laningham 
wasnotidle. In 1907, heorganized the Great 
Western Life Insurance Company of Kansas 
City. It fell into the hands of a receiv- 
er very shortly, but not, of course, be- 
fore its originator had gained what he was 
looking for and had disappeared from that 
particular scene of activity. When it 
was re-organized Mr. Van Laningham was 
not connected with it; in fact, at that time 
he was busy organizing the Consolidated 
Casualty Company of West Virginia, 
in which he codperated with Mr. Robert 
B. Armstrong, an ex-employee of the 
Government in Washington, and garnered 
very handsome profits. An investigation 
of the company resulted in its being 
ordered to reduce its capital stock, and to 
write off some of the losses occasioned by its 
connection with these redoubtable pirates. 

Mr. Van Laningham, as has been noted, 
came into the United late in 1908. The 
United Insurance Company carefully kept 
no books up to March 31, 1909. When 
Mr. Van Laningham resigned in Novem- 
ber, 1909, he received a total of $15,219 
for his services, of which half, $7,685, 
was in stock of the company. In May, 
1910, the company paid him $1,000 and 
assumed a debt of $392 to W. L. Sherill for 
services rendered by Mr. Van Laningham 
between November 1, 1909, and May 17, 
1910. From this it appears that, in spite 
of his many activities, Mr. Van Laningham 
is well able to remember to collect any 
small amounts that may be due him. The 
only surprising thing about it is that Mr. 
Sherill, who knew Mr. Van Laningham 
very well, ever allowed the latter to get 
into debt to him to the extent of $392. 

I quote here, in full, one of the prelimin- 
ary announcements used by the United 
in its flotation of stock. 


Dear Sir.— Your state is about to be entered by the 
Largest Insurance Company in the world. A company 
equipped with unlimited resources in money and skill. 
The unprecedented capital and surplus of Fifty Mil- 
lions is to be put forth in a colossal combined, energetic 
effort to systematically secure the business in every 
territory. 


THE WORLD’S WORK 


Every nook and corner, every town and hamlet is 


to receive the attention of our organization. Our 
agencies will dot the map of all countries. The enor- 
mous strength, accurate methods and relentless efforts, 
both public and private, of this company will deg 
competition. 

Staunchly backed by the most successful men known 
to the insurance world — men of sterling character, 
men whose co-operation and direct financial and per- 
sonal interest assures success — men whose record as 
leaders is proven— men whom you know as being 
the most thorough and expert in the intricacies of 
insurance. The preliminary investigation of our 
officers has placed your name in our hands as a pro- 
gressive, and, therefore, interested party. If you will 
agree to hold all matters strictly confidential and will 
signify same by filling out the enclosed card, we will 
loan you our confidential booklet. 

Remember, however, that this book is of considerable 
value. It is to be returned or taken up at our expense. 
Let us have your reply at once and we will send to you 
information, every word of which will be of vital interest 
and contain a proposition such as has never before 
been put forth. It is of much importance to you to 
act at once in this matter. 

Do not delay us please. 

Respectfully yours, 


' ; Secretary. 
Fifty-one lines under one executive control. 


The country is flooded to-day with just 
such announcements. If you bite on them 
they are followed up by definite offerings. 
You are offered all sorts of special privileges, 
concessions in price, directorships, agency 
contracts, and many other collateral sources 
of profit. 

Similarly the company used a great 
number of recommendations, of which I 
quote one. 

Hartford, Conn., March 29, 1910. 
Mr. Ferris E. SHAw, President United Insurance Co., 
New York, N. Y. 
Dear Mr. Shaw: 

Certificate for five hundred (500) shares of stock 
which we purchased of you received. It was a pleasure 
to us to invest in a company of such magnitude and 
of which you are to be the head, as in the many years 
of our association with you, we have always had the 
utmost confidence in your ability as an underwriter 
as well as your integrity. 

We believe that a company founded on the prin- 
ciples of the United, doing all classes of business and 
officered by men of the best experience must be a 
success from the start. 

As we have accepted the agency for this city and 
vicinity, we will try to do our part. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) WrBsTER & BAKER. 


The actual records show that Webster 
& Baker received no such certificate. 
The value of the testimonial may therefore 
be judged with fair accuracy. The com- 
pany had a regular form of testimonial 
which it sent out in quantities to be signed 
and returned by its dupes or its fellow 
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conspirators. It is testimonials of this 
sort that you are asked to accept as ex- 
cellent reasons for buying the stock of the 
ev insurance company. 

But of all the pitfalls of insurance 
finance, the worst of all is undoubtedly 
the insurance company that is not an 
insurance company at all. There are two 
varieties of this breed. One is the holding 
company, which is a business organization 
empowered to own the stocks and to carry 
on the control of a real insurance com- 
pany, either fire, life, or casualty. This is 
relatively a new scheme. It is a favorite 
with swindling promoters. I give below 
a list taken from the index of the Best 
“Insurance Reporting Agency” covering 
the past two years. These are the corpo- 
rations of this class that have been de- 
scribed by that agency during this period. 
Not all of them are dishonest, nor are all 
of them failures. Most of them have 
sold stock to the public by high pressure 
methods, and most of them have given the 


impression to the buyer that this stock is. 


an insurance company stock. ‘Thousands 
of people throughout the country who own 
the stock of these corporations are resting in 
the belief that they own the stock of an in- 
surance company, whereas in reality they 


* own the stock of a company which controls 


or which pretends to be about to control 
a going insurance company. 


Reading Finance & Sec. Co., Reading, Pa. 

Boston Securities Co., Boston, Mass. 

Consolidated Life Sec. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Honover Finance Co., Jersey City, N. J. 

Manhattan Funding Co., New York City (Life & 
Casualty Co., of New York). 

Cal. Holding Co., San Francisco., Cal. 

Trinity Finance Co., New York City. 

International Securities Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 

Central Western Sec. Co., Chicago, Il. 

United Life Funding Co., Philadelphia Pa. 

Seminole Securities Co., Columbia, S. C. 

Corporation Funding and Finance Co., Reading, Pa. 

Imperial Securities Co., Los Angeles Cal. (Golden 
State Life Ins. Co.) 

Manhattan Bond and Underwriting Co., New York. 

Mid-Continent Life Ins. Co., Okla. 

Life Securities Co., New York City 

Union National Sec. Co., of America, Cleveland, O. 

Commonwealth Securities Co., Pa. 


A good example of this class of company 
is the Protective Corporation, formerly 
called the Protective Holding Corporation 
of Syracuse, N. Y. The stock of this 
concern was sold by mail, mostly through 
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the firm of Tuttle, Wightman & Dudley, 
439 Fifth Avenue, New York City. They 
used a list consisting mostly of bank cash- 
iers, bank directors, fire insurance agents, 
postmasters, property owners, lawyers, 
physicians, dentists, teachers, and educa- 
tors. They sold the stock at $20 per share, 
par value $10. They made a contract for 
the sale of 2000 shares of the stock through 
the Fortune Colony of which Mr. Richard 
Wightman was president. 

In the literature used by both the 
company itself and the Fortune Colony, 
the impression is given to the subscriber 
that he is buying the stock of an insurance 
company. For instance, the prospectus 
points out that the investments of a fire 
insurance company are prescribed and safe- 
guarded by law, and that this is of material 
advantage to the buyer of this stock. The 
stock itself is not fire insurance stock, but 
stock in a business corporation without 
authority to sell fire insurance, and its 
investments are not prescribed or safe- 
guarded by law. 

At the time when this stock was being 
sold by the Fortune Colony and by the 
promotion firm, the Protective Fire In- 
surance Company had no _ license to 
transact business, had no completed or- 
ganization, had no part of its capital stock 
paid in, had no general agents operating 
in fire insurance business as agents, and 
was, in fact, merely an idea in embryo. 
People who bought the stock of the Pro- 
tective Holding Corporation, thinking that 
it represented an equity in a going fire 
insurance concern, were simply taken in 
and deceived; for it is perfectly plain to 
any one reading the report made on the 
concern by the Insurance Department 
of New York, that these stockholders re- 
ceived nothing for their money but an 
equity in a business corporation which sold 
its stock at 200 per cent. and which in- 
tended, if all went well, to organize and 
operate a fire insurance company. 

This is typical of this class of corporation, 
which more than any other has littered 
the country with salesmen, and placed 
stock in the hands of small and ignorant 
investors by means of representations 
concerning the fabulous profits made in 
former years by insurance companies. 
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The other form of alleged insurance com- 
pany which is not an insurance company 
is the Agency Company. I give below a 

‘brief list of a few that have attracted 
public attention. Many of them have 
sold stock, and hundreds of investors 
hold the stock in the fond belief that it is 
insurance stock. 


Great Southern Agency Co. Chattanooga, Tenn. 
West Penn. Sec. Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 

United Agencies Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Penn. Underwriters Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Reliable Life Sec. Co., New York. 

Western Underwriting Ass’n, Arizona. 

Western Securities Co., Arizona. 

Western Agency Co., Arizona. 

Consolidated Life Agency Co., Arizona. 
Gen’l. Founders Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Great Southern Agency Co., Memphis. 
American Investment Securities Co., Boston. 
Tippecanoe Securities Co., Scranton, Pa. 
National Underwriting Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Why is it that men of little principle 
and of great appetite for money can con- 


tinue without interruption the nefarious 
business of floating insurance com- 


panies and selling the stock under false 
pretenses? 
Of course, it is largely due to weakness 


in the laws. The insurance laws of some 
of these states are an unholy jest. By 
way of illustration, a clipping is repro- 
duced here from a New York paper of 
very recent date. It describes in detail 
the results of a single raid: 


PHILADELPHIA, July 18.— At a hearing here to-day 
of three officials of fourteen “Mutual Fire Insurance 
Companies” of this city on the charge of operating 
fraudulent concerns, a nineteen-year-old boy testified 
that he had been picked off the street and made 
President of two of the concerns and Secretary of a 
third at a total salary of $5 a week. The witness, 
Herman S. Robinson, said he was homeless when hired 
torunerrands. He was told that he must “dress up,” 
and said that one of the defendants had outfitted him 
at a clothing store. At the end of the hearing the 
three officials, David Balaity, Jacob Malschick and 
Charles Weinberg, were held under bail for trial. 

Robinson testified that he knew he had been made 
President, but thought it was only a matter of form. 
He said that the janitor of an office building, in which 
the fourteen companies were operated from the same 
room, also was made President of one of the concerns. 
Robinson further testified that he had presided at 
Directors’ meetings of his companies, but had no 
idea of what was done. “I always read a newspaper 
or went to sleep. Balaity did all the talking,” he said. 

Ernest K. Mueller, a solicitor employed by two of 
the concerns, which the State Insurance Department 
charges were all controlled by the same principals, 
testified that while he was connected with the con- 
cerns, new ones were organized with a total “fake” capi- 
talization of $1,500,000. The names of the alleged 
subscribers, he said, were taken from the city directory. 
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Harry S. Thiel, another solicitor, testified that 
“agents of the companies got 50 per cent. on all 
business they wrote and inspectors 10 per cent. of all 
business written by those under them. 

“The money came in fast,” he testified. “ Balai 
and Malschick both had tin boxes in which they k 
the cash and the boxes were often full.” 

The office of the concerns was recently raided. 
The concerns, it is charged, wrote fire insurance in all 
parts of the country, and it is asserted that their 
total receipts were $27,000 a month. 


The point of this story is that the con- 
cern, a wide open swindle apparently, 
had been running for months, right under 
the eyes of the Pennsylvania Insurance 
Department. It ran in open defiance of 
the law, its officers believing that the law 
would never take the trouble to step in 
and interfere. This assumption was based 
upon experience and knowledge of insur- 
ance matters in that state. 

There is no doubt that a large part of 
the insurance swindling of the day may be 
laid at the door of the law. Nor is there 
any doubt of the fact that much of the 
rest of the fault ought to be charged against 
the officers of the various states. _ Either 
through ignorance or through carelessness, 
many state insurance officials countenance 
practices and morals that are lowering 
the standard month by month. 

It is about time that this matter came 
to the attention of the people themselves. 
The cure lies there. To-day, responsible 
business men by the hundred allow their 
names to be used in insurance flotations 
of the worst sort. They receive offers 
of directorships, of ‘“‘associate director- 
ships,” of “advisory offices,” of ‘board 
contracts,” promising both honor and 
profit. Without knowing the first thing 
about it, they accept these offers, only to 
find, too late, that the smooth promoters 
have cashed in their names in the sale of 
stock, and left them neither glory nor 
profit for their pains. 

Laws to make dummy directorships in 
insurance a misdemeanor, or to establish 
penalties in case of fraud, are badly needed 
in many states. Other laws to draw 
strict lines about the insurance business 
itself are equally essential. It is about 
time to catch one of the master crooks of 
this profession and put him in gaol for a 
good round term of years, lest worse 
befall the people. 





